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FOREWORD 

Ever since I went to Mexico to witness the in¬ 
auguration of President Calles, in December, 
1924,1 have believed that America ought to know 
more about Calles and his program. The favor¬ 
able personal impression I obtained of the Presi¬ 
dent of Mexico at that time was reinforced by 
every individual I met. Without exception, Amer¬ 
icans, Mexicans and foreigners, businessmen, pro¬ 
fessional men, or journalists, all had something 
favorable to say. Calles was not new to the pub¬ 
lic life of Mexico, he had been a Cabinet Minister 
under Carranza and Obregon, everybody was able 
to point to past actions in his favor, and all were 
in substantial agreement about his qualities and 
qualifications. Less than a year previously, in 
the midst of a feverish political campaign which 
had followed immediately after months of civil 
war, he had voiced a few more or less radical 
phrases tinged with anti-foreignism and anti-capi¬ 
talism. This was the sum of the accusations 
against him. As against this, his record in office 
had shown him an unquestioned and no doubt a 
militant democrat, but at the same time an ardent 
constitutionalist, a friend of law and order, an 
uncompromising opponent of extremism. 

Upon my return to Mexico last December and 
after ten weeks of investigation, I found this 
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reputation of Calles essentially unaltered. The 
numerous policies he has inaugurated have natur¬ 
ally created new opponents. A good many per¬ 
sons regard this or that policy as unjust or un¬ 
wise. Others, for the most part persons more 
deeply injured in their financial or political inter¬ 
ests, have become embittered enemies, accusing 
him of every criminal motive and even of every 
crime. But on the whole his reputation has been 
solidified by his three years of office. And disin¬ 
terested observers are more strongly convinced 
than ever both of his ability and of his patriotism 
—which does not mean that he is regarded as 
superhuman or above the capacity to err. 

The same may be said of the Calles program. 
The larger part of the reforms he promised he put 
into effect within the first two years of his office. 

But two major problems have taken even more 
acute form than before his inauguration. The 
church and oil questions were live issues when 
Calles was elected in 1924; the oil question had 
been alive for years and the church question for 
decades before 1924. But there was no reason to 
suppose they would reach a crisis in 1926 and 
1927—a crisis which has upset relations with the 
United States, encouraged rebellion, disturbed the 
currency, diminished tax returns, and blocked the 
cutting down of the army and all further expan¬ 
sion of the government’s reform program, beyond 
carrying out projects already initiated. Worst of 
all, business is bad and there is a rising tide of 
unemployment. 
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Calles’ first two years had seemed to prove his 
ability to carry out his reform program. This 
work of social reconstruction is now blocked, 
whether through defects of the Calles policies or 
as a result of attack, foreign or domestic, by his 
financial or clerical enemies—that is the question. 

It has always seemed to me that the only way 
to get at the truth about these matters was first 
to secure a full expression of the Calles policies, 
avoiding the controversial points upon which he 
could not speak freely and, perhaps, like other 
statesmen, would not speak frankly. Then, after 
having shown how the most representative Mexi¬ 
can authority, the government itself, regards 
Mexico’s social problem, it would be possible for 
the first time to proceed with a fair and intelligent 
investigation of controversial questions. 

In accordance with this plan I came to Mexico 
at the end of last December and interviewed 
President Calles and a number of his Ministers 
and department chiefs. After I had completed the 
first ten chapters I asked President Calles if 
he would read them over and say whether they 
were accurate. President Calles kindly con¬ 
sented, and within a few days after the tenth 
chapter was placed in his hands wrote me saying: 

I beg to address this letter to you in order to in¬ 
form you I have read the series of articles prepared 
by you for the Cosmos Editorial Syndicate, according 
to the conversations you have had with me and with 
members of my Cabinet; and I wish to state that I 
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found that they gave a substantially correct pres¬ 
entation of my ideas and program. 

With the kindest greetings, I remain, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) P. ELIAS CALLES. 

The ten chapters of Part I, read by the Presi¬ 
dent, are devoted to the Calles policies and pro¬ 
gram and a review of his reforms. They show 
that he has done much to restore the economic life 
of his country. These articles review what is 
being done for the ex-peons and the laboring class 
—and show that, in the field of political reform, 
Calles is trying to give a reasonable and practical 
application to the liberal and democratic Consti¬ 
tution of 1917. A country like Mexico cannot be 
democratized in a day. But the evidence summar¬ 
ized in the present volume proves that progress 
has been made in this direction. 

While preparing these chapters I was holding 
interviews with government officials and with 
both critics and opponents of the Calles policies, 
bearing on the controverted issues, and I con¬ 
tinued this investigation for more than two 
months. 

While not devoting my time to the church ques¬ 
tion as such, I interviewed at length, during the 
first days of my visit, a leading Archbishop (Sig. 
Ruiz of Michoacan) and Bishop Diaz of Tabasco, 
then Secretary of the Mexican Hierarchy—care¬ 
fully noting also President Calles’ responses to 
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questions on this issue. After securing the docu¬ 
ments issued by the American government on the 
oil question and mastering the position of the 
State Department, I discussed this issue fre¬ 
quently and at length with the highest Mexican 
authorities, both government officials and legal 
authorities opposed to the government. 

State Department notes addressed to the Mexi¬ 
can Government and important official statements 
of the White House spokesmen appeared fre¬ 
quently while I was in Mexico, enabling me to get 
both the precise reaction of the Mexican press 
and the position of the government as well as that 
of leading and representative Mexicans on the 
questions at issue. 

On this foundation I have written the conclud¬ 
ing chapters, dealing freely and fully with Mexi- 
ean-American relations, only incidentally touched 
upon in the articles read and approved by Calles. 

The clash between President Calles and Presi¬ 
dent Coolidge is shown as having its origin in a 
very natural conflict of interests between Mexi¬ 
can nationalism and American capital. The possi¬ 
bility of a reasonable settlement and understand¬ 
ing is outlined—but I make no prediction that 
such a settlement will be reached. On the con¬ 
trary I believe that the situation is to the last 
degree menacing—and that its solution depends 
entirely on the development of a well-informed, 
aroused, and sympathetic public opinion in this 
country. 


New York, September, 1927. 
















INTRODUCTION 


I. THE MEXICAN SITUATION 

N the occasion of the visit of James R. 
Sheffield, at that time United States Am¬ 



bassador to Mexico, to the “Summer 
White House” of Mr. Coolidge in South Dakota, 
the well-informed staff correspondent of the New 
York Times summed up America’s Mexican pol¬ 
icy. The United States, represented in the person 
of Mr. Coolidge, was hopeful that “our relations 
with that republic will be composed without re¬ 
sorting to pressure.” But the reader was reminded 
—this semi-official dispatch taking the place 
of the late lamented White. House spokesman— 
that the “pressure” was ready for use and would 
be sufficient to set up in Mexico a President (as 
in Nicaragua) who would be satisfactory to Mr. 
Coolidge—representing the United States. Gen¬ 
eral Obregon, we were told, would be elected Presi¬ 
dent of Mexico in 1928 “if the elections are peace¬ 
ful and free from riots and revolution.” But “if 
this Government should consent to the exporta¬ 
tion of arms to Mexico it could bring about the 
election of any faction and such a course would 
assure the settlement of the long standing dis¬ 
putes with Mexico.”* The correspondent then re¬ 
lates how the United States had given notice of 
the end of the anti-smuggling treaty and “had 
placed itself in a position of permitting arms ship- 

♦New York Times, Staff Correspondent. 

ML 
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ments to be made to Mexico without notifying 
the Mexican Government of such exports.” 

Mexico having been warned by Mr. Coolidge’s 
termination of the anti-smuggling treaty between 
the two countries is now reminded that the 
President is liable to bring this “pressure” to bear 
on a moment’s notice without consulting the Con¬ 
gress of the United States or notifying Mexico. 

This was the method that was employed in 
Nicaragua. It might settle all long-standing dis¬ 
putes to the satisfaction of all American indi¬ 
viduals and corporations having grievances. But 
certainly a President set up in this manner by 
the United States would have very little support 
in Mexico, if indeed any government set up by 
American arms could hope for general accept¬ 
ance among Mexicans. On the contrary, such a 
step would compel further and more definite 
armed intervention by the United States—and the 
way for this contingency has been thoroughly pre¬ 
pared by Mr. Coolidge through his pronounce¬ 
ments of January and May 30th of this year 
in which he bespeaks a large field for “armed 
intervention.” 

Nor is this a policy lately or hastily contrived. 
As early as June 25, 1925, President Coolidge 
threatened Mexico with the withdrawal of Ameri¬ 
can friendship and with internal “revolution” if 
his directions as head of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment were not complied with. The language 
used was taken by both factions of the American 
press as well as the press of Mexico as a clear 
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warning that it might decide to encourage the 
threatened revolution by lifting the embargo on 
the export of arms—and Mr. Coolidge allowed 
this interpretation to stand. 

At the present moment things are especially ripe 
for this type of interference—leading towards 
intervention—since there is a declared candidate 
for the Presidency, General Arnulfo Gomez, who 
is appealing at once to the Mexican clerical mal¬ 
contents and to the American oil interests. 
“When he was Military Commander in the State 
of Tamaulipas, (he now commands in the other 
oil State, Vera Cruz), he cultivated friendship 
with the oil companies. They are with him en¬ 
thusiastically in this campaign. By his own 
admission a frank appeal to foreign capital, es¬ 
pecially American capital, will feature his Presi¬ 
dential term if he be successful.” But, as the 
observer at the Summer White House points out, 
the success of Gomez is probable only through 
revolution—and only that revolution promises to 
succeed which obtains American arms. 

“Let civil war come,” shouted General Marciano 
Gonzales at the convention which nominated Gen¬ 
eral Gomez for the Presidency, “we shall be 
ready.” And the correspondent tells us that the 
1,500 delegates rose in their seats “with a full- 
throated war-cry.”* 

If, in the situation thus created, a successful 
revolution takes place or if an unsuccessful revo- 

*The correspondent quoted is the fully informed representative of 
THE NEW YORK WORLD, an open opponent of OBREGON and par¬ 
tisan of GOMEZ—a guarantee that the report is not a libel against 
the GOMEZ movement. 
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lutionary movement throws Mexico back into a 
chaos which furnishes “incidents” suitable as pre¬ 
texts for some form of “armed intervention”— 
Mexico and all the world are certain to put 
the responsibility upon the present government 
of the United States and the oil and other finan¬ 
cial interests, whose grievances, legitimate or il¬ 
legitimate, our government has frankly and con¬ 
sistently given as the chief or sole origin of its 
hostility. 

Under these circumstances it certainly behooves 
the American people to inform themselves about 
Mexico. Is that nation so backward economically 
that it can never hope to be fully developed until 
it has become for all practical purposes an eco¬ 
nomic colony of the United States? Is the United 
States Government the court of last resort in 
every important financial dispute with Mexico? 
Is Mexico progressing toward law and order and 
stability by the gradual introduction of efficient 
electoral methods? Is the present government 
anti-capitalist and anti-American or is it merely 
nationalistic and non-capitalist? Is Calles or is 
Coolidge resting his case upon international law? 
Will the American people consent to Presidential 
interference leading towards intervention in 
Mexico? How far are the present diplomatic 
hostility of President Coolidge and the financial 
campaign of Wall Street against Mexico account¬ 
able for the continued disorder in that country, 
the difficulties of the Mexican government and the 
continued sufferings of the Mexican people? 









II. THE NEW COOLIDGE DOCTRINES 


On January 10th, 1927, President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia University was still 
able to refer to our government’s lack of foreign 
policies: 

“Unhappily the policies as to international 
affairs—or perhaps the lack of policies—that have 
been pursued by our government since the Armis¬ 
tice, have made this nation of ours a dangerous 
derelict adrift on the high seas of international 
intercourse, and lying straight across the path 
of every ship that sails laden with the precious 
cargo of international friendship and concord.” 

A few days after this speech was delivered 
President Coolidge began his series of historic 
pronouncements in connection with Mexico and 
Nicaragua. And within a few months surely 
neither President Butler nor anybody else could 
complain that we were any longer lacking in 
international policies. The President’s declara¬ 
tions of foreign policies, lumped together by their 
opponents as “the Coolidge doctrines” or “the 
new imperialism,” referred in the main to Mexico 
—were in reality directed largely towards Mexico, 
when referring in the first instance to Nicaragua. 
They applied in large part specifically to “the 
lands this side of Panama,” with some generalities 
that fitted also other backward and disorderly 
countries such as China, and still other generali¬ 
ties, that, nominally at least, were applicable to 
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every country where any American or American 
property might be found. 

These doctrines raised a storm of dissent and 
indignation which lasted as long as Congress 
was in session, that is, until March fourth. After 
that date inaction on the part of President Cool¬ 
idge allowed the storm to die down. At the same 
time a tremendous campaign was inaugurated 
in newspapers and periodicals on behalf of his 
doctrines (especially in an influential weekly said 
to have the largest circulation in the country). 
So that when the anti-smuggling treaty with 
Mexico was discontinued in April, paving the way 
for the lifting of the embargo on arms, and semi¬ 
officially described as a warning that this measure 
might be employed to aid in a revolution against 
Calles (a threat that had already been used by 
the President in June, 1925), the ground had been 
so well prepared that there was comparatively 
little outcry—though much of the newspaper com¬ 
ment was critical. 

There was somewhat sharper criticism when 
the President’s emissary in Nicaragua brought 
about the surrender of the Liberals by a threat 
to use the American forces now in that country 
against them. 

But without any means of centering the criti¬ 
cism or making it effective through Congress, the 
opposition soon ceased to make itself vocal and the 
two most sweeping formulations of President 
Coolidge’s new doctrines, those of April 25th and 
May 30th—accompanied as they were by an un- 
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usual amount of the diplomatic and pacific pro¬ 
fessions that invariably form a part of all positive 
and aggressive pronouncements of foreign policy 
—were passed by without any adequate criti¬ 
cism, though these later declarations of Mr. Cool¬ 
idge not only reaffirmed and strengthened all his 
“imperialistic” positions that had been so vio¬ 
lently attacked inside and outside of Congress but 
added new doctrines far more radical than the old. 
And again these later Presidential pronounce¬ 
ments—either specifically or by implication—cen¬ 
tered mainly about Mexico. 

Mexico is figuring in the eyes of the entire 
world as “the acid test” of our foreign policy—and 
for several reasons: first, her nearness; second, 
the fact that—after Canada—she is the principal 
field for the investment of American capital, but, 
also because, third, Mexico has developed a pro¬ 
gressive, if not a somewhat radical, constitution 
and form of government, profoundly at variance 
with the American constitution and in many ways 
running directly counter to the political and eco¬ 
nomic principles of the present Administration— 
which is proving so profitable and satisfactory 
to the capital of the United States. And, finally, 
Mexico has adopted a nationalistic economic policy 
openly aimed to prevent the further excessive en¬ 
croachments of American capital at the expense 
of Mexican capital and at the cost of the economic 
and political independence of Mexico. 
























PART I 

MEXICO UNDER CALLES 


CHAPTER I 

The Program of Economic and Social 
Reconstruction 

A country with relatively undeveloped resources 
and a largely undeveloped population, Mexico can 
be developed most effectively only on the basis of 
nationalism—that is, on the basis of Mexican 
experience and through the devotion and self-in¬ 
terest of Mexicans, native or naturalized. At the 
same time Mexico needs badly and welcomes all 
the assistance she can get—on fair terms—from 
other countrise. Fortunately, her vast natural 
wealth has enabled her to command capital and 
expert services from the economically more ad¬ 
vanced nations without the sacrifice either of her 
political self-government or of her economic inde¬ 
pendence, two conditions recognized by all ad¬ 
vanced nations as being absolutely indispensable 
for the maximum development of any country. 

The prospect for Mexican prosperity would be 
wholly promising but for her heritage from the 
past. The landlord and slave-holding predeces¬ 
sors of the present generation not only handed 
down an under-developed territory and an un¬ 
developed industrial and agricultural population, 
but they had placed a very large part of the 
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natural resources of the country in the hands of 
foreigners and burdened the nation with a dis- 
proportioned debt. 

In addition, Mexico is handicapped by a second 
foreign debt accumulated as a result of damages 
to foreigners during the civil wars which estab¬ 
lished the present government. And she is held 
back, further, by the reactionary efforts of certain 
Mexican and foreign interests that have never 
ceased to labor against the present form of gov¬ 
ernment. 

Calles Faces Great Task 

The overthrow of the Diaz dictatorship caused 
the nation ten years of destructive civil war 
(1910-1920). When that period was over the 
reparation of this destruction and the task of re¬ 
storing law and order and of establishing a more 
efficient government occupied most of the time of 
President Obregon (1920-1924). But he had 
no more than begun the great task of reconstruc¬ 
tion when another counter-revolution was at¬ 
tempted by the reactionaries (the so-called de 
la Huerta revolution). Another year was lost 
and President Calles entered into office at the end 
of 1924 with practically the whole work of the 
social reconstruction of Mexico still to be accom¬ 
plished. 

Calles has served most of his four-year term. 
The accomplishment of his social program will 
take not one but a number of administrations. 
Yet he has not allowed himself to be discouraged 
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either by the immensity of the task or by the 
limited resources at his disposal or by the other 
formidable difficulties that surround him. On the 
contrary, the present government is inspired by 
the thought that history has destined it to be 
among the innovators of these great reforms. 
And already a great deal has been accomplished. 

The nation’s budget was balanced against ap¬ 
parently insuperable difficulties within the first 
six months of the Calles administration. Back 
debts owed to banks and merchants were paid, 
and unpaid salaries were settled. Thousands of 
employees, not strictly indispensable, were dis¬ 
missed from every department and this process 
of ruthless weeding out has continued up to the 
present moment. This year, all but the lowest 
salaries have been reduced—in many departments 
from five to ten per cent. 

Restoration op National Credit 

The balancing of the budget was but one of 
the foundations of the new financial structure. It 
was followed promptly by the amended refunding 
of the national debt, the restoration of the na¬ 
tional credit, the re-establishment of the railroads 
on a sound financial basis of private operation, 
the establishment of Mexico’s first nation-owned 
bank, operated largely on the principle of the 
United States Federal Reserve System, and the 
putting of the currency on a gold basis, which 
for many months—and until a concerted and sud- 
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den attack of hostile foreign financial interests 
held the currency at par. 

These fundamental financial reforms not only 
laid a new foundation for the entire economic 
structure, but, accompanied by progressive tax 
reforms, such as the income and inheritance 
taxes, they have provided the means for going 
ahead with other economic reforms, and especially 
with those aimed to restore agriculture, which 
after all, is destined to be Mexico’s leading in¬ 
dustry. 

Roads, irrigation, agricultural credits, health 
and education—these are fields of national regen¬ 
eration in which the Federal Government must 
take and has taken the lead. The year ending 
September 1st, 1926, (Mexico’s fiscal year) 
economies and fiscal reforms enabled the Govern¬ 
ment to devote the sum of 93,000,000 pesos—an 
enormous amount for Mexico—towards its na¬ 
tional and social program. 

Reduces Army Pay-Roll 

In the carrying-out of such a program Mexico 
needs and feels she deserves the friendly under¬ 
standing of other peoples. The progress made by 
the present administration has depended and must 
continue to depend upon political and economic 
stability, internal and external peace. Presidents 
Calles and Obregon could not hope to cure the 
results of the misrule and oppression of centuries, 
heal the wounds of a decade of civil wars, advance 
their program of economic and social regenera- 
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tion—and at the same time cope successfully with 
foreign and domestic antagonism. 

Nor can Mexico’s finances and economic pros¬ 
perity remain unaffected by the propaganda cam¬ 
paigns conducted against her. Her monetary ex¬ 
change, her public and her private credit, even 
the profitable visits of tourists are all adversely 
affected. 

Like all countries—and even more than some— 
Mexico needs the good-will of other nations, 
and especially of her neighbors. That good¬ 
will must necessarily depend upon understanding 
and sympathy with her main objective, namely, 
her program of economic and social reform. 



CHAPTER II 


FOREIGN CAPITAL OFFERED RICH FIELD 
IN MEXICO 

The desire to obtain money with which to pro¬ 
vide for the nation’s crying needs, such as educa¬ 
tion, the modernization of agriculture, roads, irri¬ 
gation and public health, has been the motive 
power for the extraordinary economies of the 
Mexican government. Yet governmental expendi¬ 
tures for these purposes are still far below the 
urgent requirements of the nation, and their pro¬ 
portion of the national budget remains less than 
similar expenditures in other countries. 

Mexico, in order to carry out its program of 
economic and social reforms, needs and reckons 
upon the understanding not only of foreign gov¬ 
ernments but of foreign capital. As President 
Calles has said on several occasions, Mexico is 
anxious to see her wealth exploited, but not her 
people. Mexican-owned capital in Mexico is in¬ 
sufficient for the reasonably rapid development 
of her national resources. Even with all the help 
that can be given through governmental banks, 
protective tariffs and other forms of governmental 
encouragement, many years will be required be¬ 
fore Mexico can hope to make satisfactory prog¬ 
ress on the exclusive basis of Mexican capital. 
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Inducements for Foreign Capital 

Mexico has therefore offered, and will doubtless 
continue to offer, inducements for foreign capital 
to come into the country. It is sometimes stated 
by critics abroad that the many hundreds of mil¬ 
lions invested in Mexico were sent into the coun¬ 
try mainly under Diaz—and that there has been 
comparatively little investment under the alleged 
unfavorable conditions existing since the civil 
wars occasioned by his overthrow and especially 
since the Constitution of 1917, which established 
the present form of government. But the bulk 
of foreign capital has gone there since Diaz. The 
oil industry has developed almost entirely since 
1910, the year when one of the earliest giant 
gushers was discovered. Of the $418,000,000 
which President Calles showed in his last message 
to Congress, 78 per cent had actually been in¬ 
vested in the oil industry after the Constitution 
of 1917. It is needless to add that several times 
this value of oil has been taken out of the 
country. 

The situation is little different as to metallifer¬ 
ous mining, Mexico’s second greatest industry. 
While some of her gold and silver mines have 
been worked for decades and for centuries, a very 
large part of her copper mines and of her mixed 
silver, lead, and zinc mines, made profitable by 
new smelters and new smelting processes, have 
been opened up or have become largely productive 
since 1910. In spite of the sudden and spectacular 
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fall, last year, of silver—Mexico’s chief metal and 
the one in the production of which she leads the 
world—her total metalliferous product was larger 
than in any previous year. 

Railway Deficit Ended 

The foreign investment in Mexican railways is 
considerably less than that in her mines and far 
less than the investment in her oil fields. Here, 
as a result both of the destruction and of the 
interference with traffic during the revolutionary 
period, there was a considerable temporary loss, 
but it was not nearly so great as has sometimes 
been presented, so that the second month after 
private operation was restored a year ago, the 
deficit was ended and a profit was shown. 

Moreover, the Southern Pacific Railway Com¬ 
pany, after a thorough examination, decided to 
complete its line from Los Angeles to Mexico City 
with the expenditure of $ 14,000,000, which is a 
large sum for Mexico. 

The only considerable losses from foreign in¬ 
vestments have been from plantations and ranches 
secured under Diaz and operated at that time by 
peon labor. But the loss has been only partial; 
and, besides, the entire land investment of for¬ 
eigners is only a fraction of that placed in oil 
and in mines. Moreover, the Constitution of 1917 
forbids the further alienation of Mexican land for 
agricultural purposes and the Warren-Payne 
agreement signed with the United States Govern¬ 
ment in 1923 fully recognizes the equity of the 
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Mexican Government’s policy of buying back a 
certain portion of these foreign-owned lands and 
of paying for them with government securities 
instead of their full cash value. 

There has been a certain loss among the foreign 
holders of Mexican government securities, also 
issued mainly under the Diaz regime. But that 
loss is to be attributed in no degree either to the 
present government or to its predecessor, the 
government of General Obregon. While the na¬ 
tional debt handed down by Diaz was largely un¬ 
justified in its origin and was far heavier than 
the country could bear, this debt was fully and 
freely recognized by Mexico both in 1923 and 
again in 1925. The international committee of 
bankers under the chairmanship of Thomas W. 
Lamont has twice recognized both the willingness 
of the Mexican Government to pay up to its capa¬ 
city, and its willingness and ability to arrange 
its finances and introduce economies in its budget 
so as to be able to pay. 

Bankers Allow Debt Reduction 

In view of the heavy sacrifices these economies 
and payments entailed for Mexico, the bankers 
consented to a considerable reduction of the debt, 
involving a certain loss to the bondholders—in 
part compensated, however, by increased security 
given by Mexico for future interest payments. 

Not only was a mutually satisfactory settlement 
reached in 1923 (and amended in 1925) but the 
bankers laid down a broad principle which, if it 
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governed all the investors of foreign capital in 
that country, would have precluded and would 
still preclude all international difficulties of an 
economic character. 

The bankers pledged themselves to co-operate 
with the Mexican Government “in the solution of 
its problems and the upbuilding of its credit. 
The interests of the people and the Government 
of Mexico, on the one hand, and of their external 
creditors on the other, being identical, in that, 
for the benefit of both, the increasing prosperity 
of Mexico must be assured.” 

Here is a liberal, business-like principle set 
forth by some of the world’s leading financial 
statesmen, including representatives of J. P. Mor¬ 
gan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Speyer & Co., the 
National City Bank, the Chase National Bank, the 
Guaranty Trust Company, and the Central Union 
Trust Company of New York, the Illinois and 
Merchants’ Trust Companies of Chicago, Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. of Boston, besides some of the 
leading financial institutions of Great Britain, 
France, Holland, Switzerland and Belgium. 
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CHAPTER III 


INDUSTRIES THRIVE DESPITE 
GREAT ODDS 

Mexico’s New Manufactures and Railroads— 
Founds Important Bank 

The Calles government is working for the 
most rapid practicable development of the min¬ 
eral and agricultural wealth and the industrial 
possibilities of Mexico—but under two limita¬ 
tions. These limitations are self-imposed, though 
they are in the spirit of the Constitution and in 
accord with the will of the nation. Mexico does 
not desire to accelerate her economic progress at 
the cost of her economic independence, nor is she 
willing to further her immediate material pros¬ 
perity at the expense of the future development 
of the great masses of the nation. 

A year ago President Calles said that he recog¬ 
nized that an opportunist policy of hastening 
development would greatly simplify the problems 
of his government and secure an absolutely cer¬ 
tain and immediate success for it both at home 
and abroad. But he definitely refused to make 
immediate material prosperity, financial stability 
abroad and military and political power at home 
his sole objects. It is needless to point out that 
these are always among the most momentous and 
indispensable objects of every government. But 
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the President reminded us that Mexico’s chief 
objective is the putting into legal effect of “a 
whole system of equitable social reforms of an 
advanced character and with a strong nationalist 
tendency,” and that it is only in the future that 
these reforms would become “a fountain of public 
wealth, of collective progress and of organic 
order.” 

But in spite of these two self-imposed limitations 
Mexico has been developing in many directions. 
Though, long before the oil controversy reached 
an acute stage, some of the largest oil companies 
began restricting their production, hosts of new 
companies have been springing into existence. 
Many of these are already flourishing, and their 
future seems assured, in spite of the very con¬ 
siderable difficulties put in their way by the com¬ 
petition of some of the larger companies. All 
of the mining branches are flourishing and it 
seems that Mexico is to maintain her place in 
the world as the first producer of silver, the 
second producer of petroleum and lead; the fourth 
producer of gold and the fifth producer of copper. 

There is a promising development also of 
banks, railroads, and manufacturing industry— 
and a beginning in still other directions. In agri¬ 
culture, for example, there are over a hundred 
sugar mills, besides flourishing hennequen, coffee, 
banana, vanilla and other agricultural industries. 

Importance of Agriculture 

Aside from such specialties, agriculture as a 
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whole has not yet fully recovered from the revo¬ 
lution. Although agriculture at present engages 
a relatively small part of the capital of Mexico it 
occupies not less than three-fourths of the entire 
population, of which scarcely two millions (out 
of fifteen) is urban. Therefore the market for 
Mexican industry and the economic development 
of the country as a whole must depend largely 
(though by no means wholly) on the gradual de¬ 
velopment of agriculture. Allowing for this 
natural limitation on all Mexican business, the 
present status and the recent development of 
manufacturing industry are quite satisfactory, 
representing, by a recent calculation, no less than 
1300,000,000 capital—a considerable part of 
which is Mexican-owned. There are, for example 
over 200 textile mills, well distributed throughout 
the country, some of them large and thoroughly 
modern in character. 

$200,000,000 Power Investment 

Mexican industry, however, is not waiting for 
the necessarily slow solution of the agrarian prob¬ 
lem but continues to advance. A field of develop¬ 
ment almost as important as manufacturing in¬ 
dustry has been that of light and power which 
now represents an investment of more than 
$200,000,000. The development of power and of 
related irrigation projects has been somewhat 
limited by the lack of scientific rainfall observa¬ 
tions covering a number of years; but such ob¬ 
servations have existed long enough in some locali- 
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ties—so that with the opening of each year brings 
new projects within the range of practicability. 

The value of Mexican railroads already de¬ 
veloped has been estimated at more than $1,- 
000,000,000. The Government is the majority 
stockholder in the principal system, the Mexican 
National, but has turned over the road to private 
management—under a Board of directors agreed 
upon by the Government and an international 
committee of bankers, chiefly Americans, repre¬ 
senting the private stockholders. A second im¬ 
portant railroad is in British hands; a third, the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, is under American 
direction. This road is now spending many mil¬ 
lions to complete its line along the west coast of 
Mexico from Los Angeles to Mexico’s second city, 
Guadalajara—only 15 hours by railroad from 
Mexico City. It is the first direct railway con¬ 
nection of the Capital not only with the Pacific 
Coast of the United States but with Sonora, Sin¬ 
aloa and the northwest coast of Mexico itself. 

New Automobile Roads 

Other important railways are under construc¬ 
tion. Equally vital are the automobile roads. 
New stretches of the first road to Mexico City 
from the United States, via Laredo, Texas, have 
opened each year and steady progress is being 
made—though the exact date of final completion 
is not yet certain because of the great expense of 
the undertaking. But a number of roads con¬ 
necting the Capital with neighboring states have 
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been opened during the Calles administration, as 
well as systems of roads in several other states of 
the union. Equally important with automobile 
roads leading to the United States and to the prin¬ 
cipal ports of Mexico is the building of branch 
automobile roads to feed the railroads. 

Of all the economic accomplishments of the 
present administration, perhaps the most im¬ 
portant has been the founding of the Bank of 
Mexico, already mentioned in connection with the 
new currency and credit system. The new bank 
represents more than a method to provide a sound 
currency and to unify the credit institutions of 
the nation. It is the first large bank in the coun¬ 
try based permanently upon Mexican capital. It 
is the first great governmental credit institution. 
It has given the national treasury new support 
and independence. It provides the foundations 
for the new and extremely important agricultural 
banks. It makes possible the formation of other 
types of co-operative banks, now in process of 
organization. Although it now represents more 
than a fourth of the banking capital of the coun¬ 
try, the Bank of Mexico has not grown at the ex¬ 
pense of the privately owned banks. It has aided 
them in the same way as the Federal Reserve 
Board of the United States and the governmental 
banks of the European nations have aided the 
other banks of those countries. 



CHAPTER IV 


WHY AGRICULTURE LAGS 

Government Prepares Peasants for Modern 
Farming 

The foundation of the vast process of social 
reconstruction that is going on in Mexico is 
agrarian reform—a program of constructive 
measures by which 12,000,000 peasants, formerly 
peons, are being gradually converted into inde¬ 
pendent agriculturists. 

Mexico was for centuries, and to a considerable 
degree still is, a country of large estates (hacien¬ 
das), some of them containing millions of acres. 
That condition is being steadily remedied, but the 
policy of the Calles administration is to favor 
exclusively, as far as practicable, remedies of a 
constructive character. Such remedies are neces¬ 
sarily very gradual, even when promoted with 
the utmost energy; consequently, only a part of 
the rural laborers are provided with land and 
several years will be required before the present 
land reform is complete. It is, however, going 
forward steadily and as rapidly as practicable 
with due regard to the rights of all concerned. 
Even when the reform as at present formulated is 
complete, by far the larger part of the cultivable 
land, measured either by value or by acreage, will 
still remain in the hands of the large proprietors. 
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A Nation of Small Farmers 

The ultimate aim is to make Mexico a nation 
of small or medium sized farmers—for the sake 
of the maximum development both of the rural 
population and of agriculture. The problem, at 
the bottom, is the same as that of every nation 
that has passed from feudalism to the modern 
social system. Yet there are special circum¬ 
stances in Mexico, the chief of which is that the 
former peons have heretofore been less prepared 
than the peasants of some of the European coun¬ 
tries to enter successfully into independent agri¬ 
cultural enterprises. And the backbone of the 
policy of the present government, therefore, is 
the group of measures undertaken to prepare and 
equip the peasants for modern agriculture. 

Some land divisions, however, took place soon 
after the Madero revolution in 1911; still more 
occurred after the Constitution of 1917, and land- 
distributions have continued steadily down to the 
present date. In some cases the peasants were 
so unprepared that they proved unable to exploit 
their new land advantageously—and there have 
even been instances where they left it uncul¬ 
tivated. However, only a minor part of the 
program of contemplated redistributions of land 
had been completed at the beginning of the Calles 
incumbency, and the later distributions have been 
made gradually and with due regard for the 
preparation of the peasants for a reasonably effi¬ 
cient exploitation of the soil. 

One of the first decisions of the present ad- 
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ministration was an order that if not cultivated 
the land reverts to the village or to the state. And 
the central feature of the government’s program 
is not the distribution of lands but the new system 
of agricultural banks to equip the peasants with 
needed tools and the new agricultural schools and 
experiment stations to instruct them in the rudi¬ 
ments of modern agriculture and the principles 
and practice of co-operation. 

When the present social and agricultural revo¬ 
lution began, in 1910, there had been practical 
stagnation in the Mexican agricultural system for 
an entire century. The productivity of the agri¬ 
cultural laborer had scarcely improved at all, the 
country importing food every year when the 
crops fell under the average. In other words, 
the great estates, operated by wretchedly paid and 
abused and consequently inefficient peon labor, 
were for the most part technically stagnant. 
Distribution of Land 
This is the reason why, even today, agriculture 
accounts for only a tenth of the national wealth of 
Mexico, while giving employment to more than 
three-fourths of the population. 

The distribution of land among the peasants has 
now reached an advanced stage. By October last, 
no less than 2,664 villages had been provided with 
land, a part of them provisionally but the majority 
permanently. About 13,000,000 acres have been 
distributed among 510,000 heads of families. 

This distribution has been mainly at the ex¬ 
pense of the haciendas, the land being paid for by 
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government bonds, on which interest is being 
regularly paid. In most cases only a small part 
of the cultivable property of the haciendas has 
been taken—at the valuation declared by the land- 
owner himself for taxation purposes, plus ten per 
cent, as provided by the Constitution. The bonds 
given in payment not only bear interest but are 
payable for land taxes, and a fixed part of the 
capital is repaid by the government annually. 
The landowner is also protected by the courts, 
which is shown by the fact that cases involving 
over a million acres are now pending. 

The larger part of this land formerly belonged 
to the villages, was wrongly confiscated under 
Diaz, and is being restored to its rightful owners. 

Equally fundamental with land possession or 
ownership, as we have pointed out, is the prepara¬ 
tion of the peasant to properly cultivate his land. 
Besides education in the rudiments of agriculture, 
the government is undertaking a whole system 
of measures to provide agricultural equipment 
and to encourage co-operation. In the case of 
forestry, as with fishing and in other instances, 
the government grants concessions directly to co¬ 
operatives. In the case of agriculture co-opera¬ 
tion is encouraged mainly through the new agri¬ 
cultural educational institutions and the new agri¬ 
cultural banks. 

As early as 1923, local agrarian committees, 
under agricultural experts, were authorized to 
levy on 15 per cent of the crops for the purpose 
of founding co-operatives and for similar objects. 
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But a year or so ago a new and more scientific 
system was inaugurated through the founding of 
the National Agricultural Bank, which lends to 
village co-operatives for the specific purpose of 
purchasing seeds, fertilizer, machinery and farm 
animals, for improvements, or for the co-operative 
sale of crops, all under the supervision of agri¬ 
cultural experts directed by the banks. 

New Agricultural Banks 

The National Agricultural Bank has already 
financed 167 local credit co-operatives supplying 
all sorts of agricultural needs, including the mar¬ 
keting of crops. The Federal Government is also 
organizing State Agricultural Banks. The gov¬ 
ernment’s purpose is to allow the co-operatives 
themselves to acquire all the stock of these banks 
within a few years—as soon as they have gained 
sufficient experience for efficient management— 
and already the co-operatives are asking to buy 
up this control. Similarly the government has 
encouraged the formation of two other large 
banks for the encouragement of agricultural co¬ 
operatives, one a national institution under direct 
co-operative management and the other, in the 
district of Mexico, controlled by a national feder¬ 
ation of labor and peasant unions. 

At the same time the government is making 
every effort to enlarge the agricultural area, a 
special law having been passed last April to en¬ 
courage agricultural colonies, requiring only that 
the colonists should have sufficient capital and 
experience to promise success. 






CHAPTER V 


CRITICS WHO TERM PROGRAM “RED” 
ANSWERED 

Fundamental Object Is To Elevate Mexican 
Masses 

At its present stage of development Mexico is, 
to a very large extent, a nation of peasants and 
workingmen. In round numbers some 12,000,000 
of her 15,000,000 inhabitants are members of 
peasant families, while another 2,000,000 are 
members of families of workingmen. 

The condition of a large part of the Mexican 
masses remains unsatisfactory, where it is not 
deplorable. Sixteen years of reform government, 
broken into by some ten years of counter-revolu¬ 
tion or attempted counter-revolution, have not 
been sufficient to wipe out the effects of centuries 
of misery and oppression. 

President Calles loses no occasion to make clear 
to Mexico and the world that the fundamental ob¬ 
ject of his administration is to elevate the masses 
of the Mexican people. One of these presidential 
statements may be regarded as the preamble to 
the entire Calles program. It was, in part, as 
follows: 

“The ideal of my government, which is the same 
as the ideal of my people, is to save the great 
masses of the population from misery and ignor¬ 
ance, to raise their social standard, to teach them 
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to eat better, to give them schools and culture, to 
raise them to a higher level of civilization, so as 
to construct a homogeneous nation, closing the 
existing gulf between a handful of Mexicans who 
enjoy comfort, refinement and well-being, and the 
great mass of Mexicans, exploited by every 
tyranny, abandoned by every administration, 
buried in misery, darkness and suffering. 

“A Christian Program” 

“This program, when seen even with minimum 
of sympathy, is a soundly Christian program, but 
it is branded as Bolshevism. I am sure that if 
instead of holding such ideals I should devote my¬ 
self to the easy task of continuing the work of 
Porfirio Diaz, backing only the rich of my coun¬ 
try, scorning the poor, shooting the workingmen, 
squandering abroad the products of this land, pay¬ 
ing newspapers to praise me and cultivating ster¬ 
ile flattery, I would obtain the false titles of paci¬ 
fier of the country and rebuilder of the nation. 

“I prefer to be without these titles, and to carry 
on this humanitarian task—even if by so doing 
my Government is marked with the name of Bol¬ 
shevist which propaganda is giving it. I leave to 
time to pass the difficult final judgment.” 

The President points out further, that the peas¬ 
ant millions have also to be taught not only how 
to eat better but at the same time how to clothe 
and house themselves and how to perform eco¬ 
nomically the simplest agricultural operations and 
other necessary activities of their daily lives. The 
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declared purpose of the new rural and industrial 
schools is to teach the peasants not only the ordi¬ 
nary educational subjects, together with the rudi¬ 
ments of agriculture and of co-operation, but also 
“to dress and eat better” and to obey the ele¬ 
mentary rules of hygiene. 

Aside from the new expansion of education, 
aside from the land laws and the agricultural 
banks and other means for encouraging peasant 
agriculture and agricultural co-operation, the 
chief methods adopted for uplifting the masses 
are the labor laws and regulations based upon the 
famous Article 123 of the Constitution. These 
laws and regulations may be divided into two 
groups, protective measures aimed directly to im¬ 
prove the conditions of labor in the factories and 
other working places, and measures to protect 
labor in making the wage contract, whether indi¬ 
vidual or collective. 

The Constitution protects women and children; 
establishes an eight-hour day and a weekly day 
of rest; requires large employers to furnish 
houses at reasonable rents, as well as hospitals, 
and schools in places where these are not other¬ 
wise provided, and a minimum space for markets, 
amusements and municipal purposes—saloons and 
gambling houses being forbidden in such places. 
The Constitution further obligates employers to 
compensate wage-earners for accidents and occu¬ 
pational diseases, to install hygiene and sanitary 
arrangements, and to take proper precautions 
against accidents. 
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Protecting the Wage-Earner 

Other clauses of Article 123 are designed to 
protect the wage-earner in the making and carry¬ 
ing out of the wage-contract. Before the for¬ 
eigner can fully realize the significance of these 
last-mentioned clauses, he must take cognizance 
of the pre-existing legal conditions for which they 
offer a legal remedy, and of the still existing 
economic conditions out of which these clauses 
aim to assist the wage-earners gradually to lift 
themselves. 

For a full third of a century, under Porfirio 
Diaz, the overwhelming majority of the peasants 
of Mexico were in a state of peonage, while the 
wage-earners of the cities were not only deprived 
of the right to organize, but were without any 
firmly and definitely established economic rights 
of any kind as against the employer, who was 
given every privilege in law and every advantage 
in fact. The revolution that began in 1910 and 
was embodied in the Constitution of 1917 aimed 
to furnish a corrective for this intolerable system. 

It is equally necessary that the foreigner should 
picture the existing economic conditions Article 
123 is framed to meet. Under Diaz a large part 
of the agricultural peons were paid 25 centavos 
( 121/2 cents) a day or less, together with a daily 
ration of a quart of corn and a quart of pulque. 
And even today a wage of 50 centavos or less 
prevails in certain, sections of the country, a 
wage which is not much better, if we allow for 
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the increased cost of living. But there is this 
vast difference. A large and growing proportion 
of the peasants now have their own parcels of 
land from which they can secure at least a sub¬ 
sistence, merely supplementing this by hiring 
themselves out. The difference is colossal. For 
such peasants now have a new bargaining status 
in dealing with the large landowner—though, 
unfortunately, the landowner cannot pay more 
than the pittance the backward state of Mexican 
agriculture affords. 

In the more fortunate sections the peasants’ 
wages are somewhat higher, but the Department 
of Labor has found that the average wage per 
adult male does not reach 70 centavos (3714 
cents), which it regards as less than the minimum 
living wage, as normally provided by the Consti¬ 
tution—though the wage has been established, by 
the aid of the law, in the more accessible parts of 
the country. 

Industrial wages are, of course, somewhat bet¬ 
ter, but a wage of two pesos ($1.00) a day is 
still common, and the wages of skilled labor sel¬ 
dom rise beyond 5 or 6 pesos ($2.50 to $3.00). 
An improvement has been made, in spite of all 
the country’s economic difficulties, but the great 
bulk of Mexican labor still remains at a wage- 
level that is uneconomic for industry and agri¬ 
culture, that offers the chief obstacle to the 
progress of the people, and checks the entire de¬ 
velopment of the nation. Article 123, national 
administrations friendly to labor, and the spread 
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of labor organizations under the protection of the 
Constitution and the law have led to considerable 
improvement. But comparatively low wages are 
still the nation’s chief social problem and to de¬ 
velop industry so as to enable labor to gain a 
higher wage is still the central social aim of the 
government. 

The chief clauses of the Constitution which aim 
directly at raising the economic level of the wage- 
earner are those providing for a minimum wage 
and for profit-sharing, both administered by the 
Central Board of Conciliation established in each 
state. 









































































CHAPTER VI 


UNDERSTANDINGS BETWEEN WORKERS 
AND EMPLOYERS ENCOURAGED 

The New Labor Code 

A vital and central feature of the Constitution 
of Mexico is the means it provides, in the much 
attacked Article 123, for the protection of the 
wage-earner. One of the provisions of Article 
123 explains the underlying purpose of all the 
clauses protecting the labor contract. That pur¬ 
pose is two-fold, first, to prevent the right of dis¬ 
charge from being used to break up labor organi¬ 
zations, and second, to protect the individual 
wage-earner from mistreatment and bad faith— 
which, under the Diaz regime, had become the 
confirmed practice and habit of many employers. 

In this famous Article the right of employers 
and employees to organize and to suspend work 
are legalized and strikes are declared to be law¬ 
ful “when their object is to secure a balance be¬ 
tween the various factors of production, and to 
harmonize the rights of capital and labor.” 

The Constitution requires that differences or 
conflicts between capital and labor shall be sub¬ 
mitted for settlement to a Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration, consisting of an equal number 
of representatives of the employers and workmen, 
and of one representative of the government. At 
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the same time the law does not discourage volun¬ 
tary conciliation and collective agreements. On 
the contrary, it goes just as far as possible to 
foster and protect voluntary agreements and con¬ 
tracts. 

The Constitution is social in the sense that it 
extends the protection of the state to the peasant 
and the workman. It secures to the peasant a 
minimum of land and authorizes, as do those of 
several other countries, the fixing of a maximum 
for the size of large estates; it protects the wage- 
earner against discrimination and unreasonable 
discharge. The Constitution does not contain a 
single instance of Marxian or class-struggle so¬ 
cialism; on the contrary, it declares specifically 
for a balance and harmonization of interests. Nor 
does it contain any principle of state socialism; 
it aims not at the nationalization of industry, but 
at a nation consisting mainly of small owners or¬ 
ganized co-operatively and of wage-earners organ¬ 
ized in labor unions. 

The position of the present government as to the 
interpretation of the labor law is clear and posi¬ 
tive. The official statements of the Secretary of 
Industry, Commerce and Labor, Luis N. Morones, 
show that Article 123 was necessarily framed in 
general terms and requires an elaborate code for 
its concrete application. In evolving this legisla¬ 
tion and, in the interim, in formulating admini¬ 
strative regulations, based on Article 123, the gov¬ 
ernment has been cautious, deliberate, and con¬ 
servative. Ten years have elapsed since the Con- 
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stitution was enacted and the labor code has not 
yet been put into final form. In the meanwhile 
temporary regulations have been passed, but both 
the Secretary of Industry, Commerce and Labor 
and the arbitration courts have as a rule inter¬ 
preted Article 123 of the Constitution and the 
labor regulations very broadly, basing their deci¬ 
sions on the “interdependence” of all the factors 
in industry. 

While this legislation resembles that of certain 
western European countries and of Australasia, 
it is more advanced in some respects than that of 
the United States and has therefore given rise to 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation in this 
country. 

The enactment of the Constitution at first en¬ 
couraged labor in its demands and led to many 
strikes, but the authorities intervened to restore 
harmony, and statistics already show two impor¬ 
tant steps away from that period of industrial 
disorder. First, the decisions of the Boards of 
Arbitration began, in large measure, to take the 
place of strikes; secondly, these decisions began 
to decrease, as contemplated by the Constitution, 
giving place to collective contracts between the 
employers and labor organizations. 

The Department of Industry, Commerce and 
Labor has been pointing out to the wage-earners 
that even when their wages are not equal to their 
reasonable aspirations and standards of living the 
economic condition of the industrial establish¬ 
ments, their contracts, and competition at home 
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and abroad have to be taken into consideration 
before labor demands for wage increases are 
justified. And in a very large number of cases 
the Department has succeeded in getting the 
wage-earners to withdraw demands which had 
no practical foundation or prospect of success. 
For, excellent as the majority of the wage-earn¬ 
ers may be as workers, the Government and its 
various organs have pointed out to them that 
“they lack technical knowledge of the industries 
in which they are engaged.” This deficiency the 
labor organizations now fully recognize and are 
trying to remedy, bringing about an increasing 
understanding of the needs of industry itself and 
an increasing respect from employers. 

The chief aim of the Government has been to 
encourage contracts between employers and labor 
organizations. According to the law every such 
contract, while officially recognizing that labor 
organization which speaks for the majority of the 
employees, applies to all the employees in the in¬ 
dustry. The Secretary of Labor, for example, 
called together a congress of employees in the 
nation’s leading industry, textiles, and, after ses¬ 
sions lasting over a year, a three-year agree¬ 
ment was reached covering practically all of the 
more than 200 textile mills of Mexico as well as 
labor organizations representing almost all of the 
employees. These mills, scattered throughout the 
country, had been subject to innumerable strikes 
and lock-outs of every variety, often based on dis¬ 
organization and misunderstanding. The agree- 
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ment reached is an achievement of the highest im¬ 
portance to the textile industry. 

In the same way a congress was called and an 
understanding was reached embracing nearly one- 
half of the mining industry. As to railroads, the 
government authorities have been working stead¬ 
ily and energetically to prevent and to settle 
strikes from the very beginning of the Calles ad¬ 
ministration. In the large majority of cases they 
have worked with success. When reductions of 
wages and dismissals of employees became neces¬ 
sary with the return of the railways from public 
to private ownership, the government, still a ma¬ 
jority stock-holder in the nation’s leading railway 
system, did not hesitate to use all its influence to 
persuade the workers to accept reasonable settle¬ 
ments. While the railroad wage-earners still en¬ 
joy the protection of the labor law, the outlawing 
of the recent strike by President Calles proves 
that they are not permitted to take advantage of 
it either to maintain their wages at an uneconomic 
level when compared with those of other indus¬ 
tries or to secure any unreasonable demand at 
the expense of the nation as a whole—though 
their rights are very fully protected by Article 
123, and they still remain the best-paid wage- 
earners of the country. 

On the other hand, a number of railway work¬ 
ers dismissed by one of the privately owned com¬ 
panies, the Mexican Railway, without any fault 
of their own and without any decrease of the busi¬ 
ness of the company to justify the dismissal, were 
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indemnified by three months’ pay, as the Consti¬ 
tution provides—a regulation which may be re¬ 
garded as an extension of the month’s pay or 
“notice” as commonly required in many countries. 
An indemnity was also levied against a large oil 
company (the Aguila), which had dismissed sev¬ 
eral hundred men without the consent of the 
Board of Arbitration as the law requires. 

The sjstem of legislation and arbitration deci¬ 
sions that Mexico is building up to protect the 
wage-earner is at points experimental and incom¬ 
plete. But this legislation has vastly improved 
the situation of labor, limited the number of un¬ 
reasonable strikes and lock-outs, built up labor 
contracts—both collective and individual—and 
improved the relations between capital and labor. 
And these labor regulations are being amplified 
as defects are brought out by experience. With 
very few exceptions, the chief amendments sug¬ 
gested by organizations either of employers or em¬ 
ployees are being adopted into the draft of the 
projected labor code. 





CHAPTER VII 


THE “RADICAL” CONSTITUTION OF 1917 

The Government of Mexico has, of coarse, de¬ 
veloped within the framework of the Mexican 
Constitution. But the policies of the present 
government are not only built upon the Consti¬ 
tution, but in large part they owe their very 
origin and inspiration directly to that document. 
They are putting the Constitution Into effect. 
For these reasons the Constitution of 1917 has 
not only the importance attributed to the su¬ 
preme law in other countries. It is, in addition, 
one of the foundations of Mexican policy and 
one of the keys to an accurate understanding 
of Mexican statesmanship. 

It is highly desirable for foreigners to under¬ 
stand the circumstances under which the Con¬ 
stitution was formulated and the role it plays 
in present-day Mexico. 

The Mexican Magna Charta has been grossly 
and persistently misrepresented abroad. 

The present Mexican Constitution bears the 
date of 1917 and is commonly referred to as 
the Constitution of 1917. Those unfamiliar with 
Mexican history obtain the impression that the 
country has had a number of constitutions. On 
the contrary, Mexico has had only two new 
constitutions in a century—less than France, 
Germany and many other countries. 
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Mexico’s Two Social Revolutions 

Each of Mexico’s modern constitutions grew 
out of a genuine social revolution, and these two 
revolutions were the only real revolutions Mex¬ 
ico has had within a hundred years. During 
two recent periods of Mexican modern history, 
the second and third quarters of the last cen¬ 
tury and the second decade of the twentieth 
century, there were a number of changes of 
government by force of arms. Unfortunately 
such governmental changes go under the name 
of political or military “revolutions.” But such 
superficial “revolutions” have practically noth¬ 
ing in common with the social revolutions that 
established the Constitutions of 1857 and 1917. 

These two constitutions, based upon new con¬ 
ditions and upon the admission of new social 
elements to political power, necessarily con¬ 
tained at least a certain amount of innovation. 
But both are based, in the main, upon previous 
constitutions and laws, upon Mexico’s experi¬ 
ence with these laws,—and, to a minor extent, 
upon the constitutions of other nations. 

The Constitution of 1857 was due in large 
part to Benito Juarez, the Father of modern 
Mexico. He was a moderate but militant demo¬ 
crat—militant, however, only as against slavery, 
aristocracy, monarchy, political clericalism, and 
the other outworn institutions that were im¬ 
peding the birth of modern Mexico. An earlier 
constitution, though little enforced, had already 
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adopted, on paper, some of the chief principles 
of the French and American revolutions and 
some of the leading features of the American 
Constitution. Juarez retained some of these and 
added other democratic principles accepted by 
western Europe in 1848 and made dominant 
in America by the Civil War of 1861-1865. 

As far as was practicable the Constitution- 
makers of 1917 followed the Juarez model. But 
it was entirely impracticable that a Constitution 
written in 1917 should be a mere replica or 
elaboration of a Constitution of 1857. By 1917 
world-wide industrial revolution, which had 
barely begun to invade Mexico at the time of 
Juarez, had reached nearly every state of Mex¬ 
ico—so that entirely new problems of finance, 
transportation, industry and labor were con¬ 
fronting the nation. 

Foundation of 1917 Constitution 

It is also necessary for a current understand¬ 
ing of present-day Mexico to recall the immedi¬ 
ate circumstances that gave rise to the 1917 
Constitution. The purpose of the Mexican revo¬ 
lution which overthrew Diaz in 1910, as that 
revolution had shaped itself by the time it 
reached maturity in 1917, was not merely to 
strengthen the Constitution of 1857 politically, 
so as to make forever impossible the return in 
any form to a Diaz despotism and to supple¬ 
ment the earlier constitution as demanded by 
modern economic conditions. The new Consti- 
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tution was also designed to give the oppressed 
classes a firm political and civic footing in the 
state. 

Juarez had laid the foundation for the solu¬ 
tion of this problem also, in the Constitution of 
1857 and in laws formulated before his death. 
But by 1917 the problem of assuring the effec¬ 
tive democratization of the country had become 
both more central and more difficult than it had 
been in 1857. The new industrial wage-earning 
class had to be so stiengthened that it could be 
used as a counterpoise to foreign capital. Agri¬ 
cultural technology had advanced so rapidly that 
the ex-peons could not hope to become independent 
farmers without the aid and protection of the 
state. 

Therefore the new Constitution enacted by 
Mexico in 1917, was based in part upon the cur¬ 
rent political thought of mankind as evidenced, 
for example, in the constitutions and legislations 
of Australia, Great Britain, and some of the 
American States and in the Constitutions that 
Germany and other western European countries 
formulated immediately after that of Mexico, 
namely 1918 or 1919. 

The Constitution of 1917 was the result of 
the utmost deliberation, of many years of dis¬ 
cussion by liberals and democrats under Diaz, 
and of seven years of intensified consideration 
following his overthrow. Nor has the Consti¬ 
tution been hastily put into effect. It has been 
the supreme law of the land from the moment 
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of its enactment, and the administration, the 
legislature and the judiciary have labored with 
the utmost application to put it into full effect 
without any unnecessary delay. Yet there has 
been full realization of the magnitude of some 
of the problems to which the application of the 
Constitution gives rise. So that even today, 
after ten years, the Mexican Legislature has 
still not taken final action on several of these 
problems (such as Article 123—the labor ar¬ 
ticle) though steady progress has been made 
and an early conclusion of these legislative 
labors is expected. 

This, briefly, is the origin, the general char¬ 
acter, and the historic role of the present Con¬ 
stitution of Mexico. There is no trace in the 
document either of destructive radicalism or of 
any other abstract theory. It is the result main¬ 
ly of Mexican experience—and, to a minor ex¬ 
tent, of the experience of others of the most 
efficient and highly developed nations. 

It is possible that, here and there, the Con¬ 
stitution may have evolved—out of the suffer¬ 
ings, the experience, and the long suppressed 
aspirations of the Mexican people—some clause 
or some principle that is new-^at least to some 
of the States of the American Union. It may 
even be that at some point the particular ex¬ 
perience of Mexico has enabled it to evolve 
some solution new to mankind, since every na¬ 
tion, even the least fortunate, is able to add to 
the stock of human experience. But such pecu- 
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liarly Mexican principles, if they exist at all in 
Mexico’s fundamental law, are exceptional 
and the overwhelming bulk of its Constitution 
is in full accord with the experience either of 
Mexico or of other countries. 

No doubt the Constitution of 1917 may appear 
to be “radical” if it is compared with the Ameri¬ 
can Constitution of 1789 or even with our Con¬ 
stitution of 1870 with the Civil War Amendments 
attached. But the Mexican Constitution should 
be judged rather in the light of other modern con¬ 
stitutions, such as those of Europe and Austral¬ 
asia, dating from 1900 to 1919. Judged in this 
light it will be seen that it is the Constitution of 
the United States which, in many respects, lags 
behind that of Mexico and other countries. 

[In the same way the constitutional articles 
regulating the church should be compared not 
with the Constitution of the United States but 
with the legislation of a country like France, 
where, as in Mexico, there is only one influential 
church and where that church, as in Mexico, 
has exercised great political power in the past.] 





CHAPTER VIII 


POLITICAL INEXPERIENCE CAUSES MANY 
PROBLEMS 

Education and Organization op the 
Electorate 

One of the problems of every modern and pro¬ 
gressive government is to secure a solid demo¬ 
cratic foundation for the social and economic 
structure. This problem is more difficult in Mex¬ 
ico than in some other countries. But it is diffi¬ 
cult everywhere. Even in the United States, the 
most fortunate and economically advanced nation 
of the new world, it has proved difficult, especially 
in states where there is a large backward popula¬ 
tion, to get any considerable proportion of the 
voters to the polls. Even in the more advanced 
of these American states financial corruption is 
sometimes so bold that Congress refuses to allow 
nominally elected representatives to take their 
seats. 

In Mexico political conditions are, undoubtedly, 
even more difficult. With a few exceptions the 
masses of the population of most of the Mexican 
states are economically and culturally backward, 
while the corrupting financial elements, domestic 
and foreign, are at least as numerous as in other 
countries. In addition the communications are 
not good, the country is underpopulated, there is 
comparatively little intercourse between the 
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states, and differences of race, climate and other 
conditions are often considerable. As a conse¬ 
quence highly centralized control of the states by 
the national government is neither practicable 
nor desirable. President Calles believes that the 
only way the art of self-government can be 
learned is by preserving a very large measure of 
local autonomy and by protecting the local right 
to experiment and make mistakes. This means 
that, from time to time and here and there 
throughout the country, political situations must 
arise which indicate political immaturity or a 
rudimentary stage in political development. 

Foreigners note those sensational cases where 
there is more than one claimant to the governor¬ 
ship or senatorship of a state, more than one legis¬ 
lature or more than one municipal government 
asking for federal recognition. They forget that 
of the twenty-nine states in Mexico, the over¬ 
whelming majority cannot at any one time possess 
recognized and firmly established governments. 
They forget that these electoral contests, while 
still very frequent, are growing less so from year 
to year and that the Mexican people has as yet 
had relatively little political experience—since the 
Constitution of 1857 was in disuse for nearly half 
a century under Diaz and the country was in the 
throes of revolution for another decade. Grad¬ 
ually Mexico is learning the art of self-govern¬ 
ment. But it must be given time. 

In the meanwhile, the Constitution, the laws, 
and the policy of the present administration all 
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tend to check and limit these political scandals. 
The national government, through the Senate, the 
President, and the Supreme Court, exercises 
an increasingly effective control over state elec¬ 
tions and state governments. During the space 
of a little more than one year the federal govern¬ 
ment either reaffirmed local governments or de¬ 
cided electoral and constitutional disputes in nine 
states—-as well as twice as many municipal con¬ 
troversies. Among the governors deposed were 
two of the best known representatives of advanced 
political ideas—men of good personal character 
who had claimed an illegal authority—cases 
which tend to prove that the national government 
has shown no favoritism. 

The greatest victory for orderly democratic gov¬ 
ernment was the congressional election of July, 
1925, which took place without considerable inci¬ 
dents of any kind, and with a much smaller pro¬ 
portion of contested elections than usual. The 
congress elected, without servilely accepting the 
entire program of the federal government, has 
nevertheless cooperated with it effectively on the 
most important questions before the country. 

Not only have Calles and his associates suc¬ 
ceeded in making the electoral and political ma¬ 
chinery somewhat more effective, but in some 
measure they have made really striking progress 
towards the education and organization of the 
electorate. Without some form of organization 
among the masses of the voters, political power, 
m times of national crisis, would inevitably fall 
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into the hands of the military, as has happened so 
■frequently in the past history of Mexico. 

Encouraged and fostered by the government 
a wave of popular organization has spread over 
the country until not only the overwhelming 
majority of the industrial wage-earners but also 
a considerable part of the peasantry are organ¬ 
ized. In an industrial and urban wage-earning 
population that falls short of a million, labor or¬ 
ganization claims a membership, in round figures, 
of more than a half-million. In addition there are 
certain forms of peasant organization which, 
though necessarily loose, claim the adhesion of 
approximately a million and a half members, male 
and female, not far short of half of the adult 
peasant population—if we except Indian tribes. 

This organization may be somewhat rudimen¬ 
tary, but at least it means that from now on the 
wage-earners and ex-peons will count, both eco¬ 
nomically and politically. These groups have 
shown that they are willing and able to aid ma¬ 
terially in the defense of the nation against re¬ 
actionaries when there is danger of counter-revo¬ 
lution; they know that it is to their interest to 
vote for tried friends of the Constitution of 1917; 
and hardly a day passes when some of the local 
peasant organizations do not demand their rights 
either in the form of military protection against 
frequent reactionary plots and violence, or in 
the form of lands and schools and governmental 
aid for their cooperative enterprises. 

Within the very first year of the foundation 
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of the first federal, state, and nationally-aided 
agricultural banks many hundreds of village co¬ 
operatives have applied for financial help for pur¬ 
chases, improvements and the sale of crops, and 
several hundreds have obtained it. Most signifi¬ 
cant are the facts that the CROM (Confederation 
Regional Obrera Mexicana), the leading federa¬ 
tion of wage-earners’ and peasants’ unions is the 
owner of a large central bank in the Mexico Fed¬ 
eral District, and that the peasant cooperatives 
are rapidly buying up the stock of the first four 
state banks—as intended and provided for by the 
law. 

The labor and agrarian organizations of Mexico 
have been unjustly and wrongfully accused of 
“radicalism.” The overwhelming majority are 
law-abiding and are interested exclusively in con¬ 
structive progress. The radical minorities, which 
exist in Mexico as in other countries, are steadily 
decreasing in numbers and modifying their de¬ 
structive doctrines. For example, many formerly 
radical agrarian organizations are now giving 
their attention mainly to the building up of village 
cooperatives with the aid of the federal govern¬ 
ment. 

The largest peasants’ organization, which is af¬ 
filiated with the leading federation of labor unions 
—the CROM—even goes so far in its conserva¬ 
tism as to take the ground that further distribu¬ 
tion of land among villages which have not yet 
received it should proceed only in proportion as 
these villages—through cooperatives or otherwise 
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—are provided with the tools, farm animals, 
seeds, etc., necessary for the proper cultivation of 
the soil. Where the ex-peon does not possess these 
necessary means, this organization has pointed 
out, he often leaves his newly acquired land uncul¬ 
tivated, in order to go and make a living when¬ 
ever he can find it. A typical peasants’ convention, 
that of the Mexican Federal District, demanded— 
as being equally important with the hastening of 
the final settlement of the land distributions— 
more money for cooperatives, schools, roads and 
canals. This is the prevailing program of the 
overwhelming majority of peasants’ organiza¬ 
tions. As may be seen, it is wholly devoid of and 
utterly remote from any radical element. 

In the same way the leading labor unions have 
adopted, as their chief object, long-term written 
contracts with employers, such as the three-years’ 
contract now governing the textile mills, Mexico’s 
leading industry. Their main economic policy— 
in which they have secured the cordial coopera¬ 
tion of the largest employers’ organizations—is 
the building up of Mexican industry, with the idea 
of increasing the nation’s working class numeric¬ 
ally and giving it better jobs, as well as lowering 
the cost of living and making the country eco¬ 
nomically independent. Through its President 
and officers, and after consultation with employ¬ 
ers, the CROM has just launched a national cam¬ 
paign to raise the productivity of the national in¬ 
dustry. 

The opportunity for destructive radicalism in 
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the Mexican labor and agrarian movements has 
long passed. That day was before 1920, when 
there was still a large amount of disorder, when 
labor was far more divided than it is today and 
far more subject to external influences—especially 
communist agitators from Europe and the United 
States—and when the unions were only very im¬ 
perfectly organized. That day is past and the 
labor unions of Mexico can now challenge com¬ 
parison in many respects with the unions of coun¬ 
tries where labor has been much longer organized. 

National agrarian organizations are still in a 
comparatively earlier stage of development. But 
the cooperative movement launched in the last 
two years has given them a common purpose, and 
they already exercise a considerable influence over 
the widely scattered villages of the country. Ac¬ 
cordingly the previously chaotic and more or less 
violent demands for more land have been widely 
regularized and subordinated to a broad program 
of agricultural reconstruction. 

By this process of organization among wage- 
earners and peasants a solid foundation has been 
prepared, among elements which compose 95 per 
cent of the population, for gradually building up 
an intelligent and effective public opinion—an 
opinion that has already proved effective in times 
of exceptional crises and is tending more and more 
to become permanently effective also during elec¬ 
tions and in support of the normal conduct of 
government. 
































CHAPTER IX 


DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Brilliant Achievements of Health 
Department 

Experts and authorities from other countries 
who have visited and inspected the Mexican 
schools have expressed the most enthusiastic ap¬ 
preciation of what is being accomplished—in spite 
of the greatest of all possible obstacles, the lack 
of means. Though the school expenditures of 
some of the states have increased, federal appro¬ 
priations have been radically diminished—prin¬ 
cipally to provide money to pay the foreign hold¬ 
ers of Mexican Government bonds, which is the 
only branch of the budget where there has been 
any large increase of expenditure. 

But the federal government's education econo¬ 
mies have been affected by means of an extremely 
rigid pruning of superfluous officials or bureaus. 
Public health expenditures have been steadily in¬ 
creased; an entirely new system of rural schools 
has been founded; five new agricultural and five 
new normal schools have been built, doubling the 
number of these latter institutions; travelling 
normal “missions” have been established—and 
last year their number was raised from six to 
ten. In the face of the enormous debt payments 
—more than one-fifth of the budget—federal 
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school expenditure is still almost a tenth of the 
total, a proportion far higher than that of any 
government before the Obregon regime. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible at present, in 
view of the poverty of the government, to raise 
the salaries of the rural and primary school teach¬ 
ers, which vary from $1.00 to $2.00 per day. And, 
of course, these teachers’ salaries are the chief 
problem of the educational budget—with over 
12,000 primary schools (federal and state), some 
20,000 teachers and more than 1,000,000 pupils. 
The states, however, being without foreign debts 
or a military establishment, are able to devote 40 
per cent of their budget to the schools. 

The number of pupils has risen rapidly, since 
the overthrow of Diaz and the enactment of the 
Constitution of 1917, until now nearly half the 
children of school age are being educated—and 
also a considerable number of adults (in the even¬ 
ing schools). 

It will perhaps take a generation to remove 
illiteracy entirely, even when all the children are 
at school. Statistics show the population to be 
about 60 per cent illiterate, while in some of 
the more thickly populated and important states 
the proportion is considerably higher, reaching 
84 per cent in Michoacan, Puebla, and Vera Cruz 
and 88 per cent in Oaxaca. 

The most important new effort against illiter¬ 
acy is the building of the federal rural schools— 
already mentioned—in order to reach the districts 
not yet provided for by the states. These schools 
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are being opened at the rate of a thousand an¬ 
nually. There is no expense for building, since 
the peasants themselves, under federal direction 
and superintendence, erect the schools. But the 
expenditures for teachers, books, equipment and 
supervision are, of course, a heavy burden on the 
national budget. 

To instruct the new rural school teachers, ten 
travelling “missions” have been established which 
bring together the teachers of a given district for 
six weeks’ instruction. The missions, usually com¬ 
posed of six persons, include a social worker who 
instructs in hygiene, first aid, and the care of 
children, a physical instructor who also teaches 
games; a professor of choral singing; and a spe¬ 
cialist in manual industry who shows how to take 
advantage of the special materials and opportuni¬ 
ties of the locality. 

It is of the rural schools that Professor John 
Dewey has said that “there is no educational 
movement in the world which exhibits more of 
the spirit of intimate union of school activities 
with those of the community than is found in 
this Mexican development.” Professor Dewey ac¬ 
cepts these rural schools as a step in the solution 
of Mexico’s special social problem, which will 
constitute a revolution for Mexico, namely “the 
attempt to incorporate in the social body the In¬ 
dians who form 80 per cent of the population.” 
In other words, the revolution through which 
Mexico is now passing owes its origin to the fact 
that the indigenous population, numbering—if we 
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include metizos or mixed races—some 12,000,000 
out of Mexico’s 15,000,000 inhabitants, are not 
yet a part of the social body, not yet incorporated 
in “the social life and intellectual culture of 
Mexico.” 

One of the most striking instances of the inti¬ 
mate union of the school and community has 
arisen in connection with the five open-air schools 
just instituted in and around Mexico City. 
Though exposed to passers-by and unprotected, 
thieves have not disturbed them. And their prac¬ 
tice of the simple principles of sanitation and 
hygiene has visibly raised the standard of the 
entire neighborhood, leading to community de¬ 
mands for running water, plumbing, drainage, 
and other elementary conveniences. 

A related educational problem arises from the 
thirty native tribes and languages. A special edu¬ 
cational department deals with this question, 
native arts and music are being preserved, and 
a House for Native Students has been set up in 
Mexico City—where the higher institutions of 
learning have 11,000 students and the secondary 
schools an even larger number. The Mexico City 
normal school alone has 5,000 students. There 
are also 17 different types of technical schools in 
the city and all branches of the fine arts are pro¬ 
vided for under the Fine Arts Department, though 
it has been unfortunately necessary to reduce ex¬ 
penditures in some of these higher institutions. 

In the primary schools modern studies and 
branches are being introduced: physical and man- 
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ual training, hygiene, medical examinations, free 
lunches, savings banks, libraries, moving pictures, 
radio, permanent industrial school exhibitions, 
kindergartens, and model schools. Last year 
nearly 300 radio lectures and almost 2,000 edu¬ 
cational film exhibitions were given. 

As the public schools are non-religious their 
moral instruction is of special interest. The grad¬ 
uating class of the primary school is being re¬ 
quired to keep a sort of moral score card under 
eleven main heads and forty sub-heads. The main 
heads are self-control, health, kindness, sports¬ 
manship, self-confidence, duty, good faith, truth, 
good workmanship, cooperation, and loyalty—to 
family, to school, to city, state, and country, to 
humanity and civilization. Intolerance is sharply 
criticized; “any intolerance whatever disturbs the 
collective life.” 

The library department, which distributed 70,- 
000 volumes last year, especially among school, 
rural, and wage-earners’ libraries, also distributed 
free of charge 131,000 copies of periodicals. The 
department of education itself prints and pub¬ 
lishes not only educational and school periodicals 
but books of general interest. Last year 23 vol¬ 
umes on a wide variety of subjects, running into 
hundreds of thousands of copies were published. 

Most important of all, after the rural schools, 
are the new experimental agricultural schools, in¬ 
tended ultimately, when enough are built, to fur¬ 
nish a secondary and technical education for the 
entire rural population. These schools, of which 
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there are now four, have all the features of the 
typical modern agricultural college, as well as 
special features to make them fit Mexico’s rural 
and peasant problem. The students themselves 
carry on nearly all the domestic work of the col¬ 
lege, as well as cooperative agricultural enter¬ 
prises of their own—and they are especially 
taught the principles and practice of all forms of 
cooperation. The older students assist in the 
work of instruction. In return the government 
furnishes not only every educational facility but, 
with a view to raising the standard of living, 
every modern convenience—even to provision for 
sports and swimming pools. It is upon this type 
of school as much as on the rural schools them¬ 
selves (and the travelling missions and new nor¬ 
mal schools) that the present government relies, 
together with the agricultural banks and rural 
cooperatives, for the gradual regeneration of 
rural Mexico. 

The activity of the Department of Public Health 
is as many-sided, as progressive, as vital for the 
regeneration of the country, as the work of the 
Department of Education—and it is less known 
in the United States and other countries. Besides 
the functions of health departments in all coun¬ 
tries, the Mexican authorities have two stupend¬ 
ous social problems. They have to combat with 
special tropical conditions and diseases and they 
have to educate the masses of the population in 
the rudiments of sanitation and hygiene. The de¬ 
partment is not only making rapid progress in 
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all these directions, but it is at the same time 
searching for new solutions and conducting ex¬ 
periments which must prove of value to the whole 
world. 

The scope of the Department’s work is indi¬ 
cated in the directions it has issued for its new 
nation-wide health campaign. It proposes to the 
states and municipalities to create a national sys¬ 
tem of state and municipal sanitary units with the 
help of the Department. The recent instructions 
issued for this purpose are non-technical for the 
reason that the technical personnel of some of 
the local units may not be very competent. 
Under the head of “sanitary engineering” the 
attention of the local authorities is called to the 
need for plumbing, drainage, ventilation, the 
regulation of markets and burials, and the clean¬ 
ing of the streets. The need for public examina¬ 
tion of food and drink is specially and separately 
dealt with. Under the head of contagious diseases 
the Department offers to provide every scientific 
assistance, emphasizing particularly vaccine 
against small-pox and asking that persons bitten 
by mad dogs be sent to the capital for treatment. 
Directions are given for the destruction of mal¬ 
arial and yellow fever mosquitos. Simple instruc¬ 
tions are formulated for the care and nursing of 
infants. The offer is made to treat venereal dis¬ 
eases free of charge in each state capital, and it 
is recommended that persons about to marry re¬ 
quire certificates of health from the bridegroom 
or bride; it being pointed out that this would 
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usually mean, at the worst, postponement of mar¬ 
riage, since diseases transmissible to offspring 
can usually be cured to the point that infection 
is no longer possible. 

This requirement, which has been made obliga¬ 
tory in the new sanitary code, has of course given 
rise to much discussion and adverse criticism. But 
in its highly sensational health campaign through 
advertisements and posters on the walls, the De¬ 
partment shows in two dozen words or so the 
frightful dangers to children that have arisen 
from the neglect of this precaution, and it believes 
that the new regulation, however bold and novel 
it may seem at first, is gradually gaining in popu¬ 
larity and is likely to prove permanent. 

The Department is also conducting a nation¬ 
wide advertising campaign against alcoholic 
drinks and especially against the national fer¬ 
mented drink, pulque—in spite of the fact that 
pulque and other drinks represent a very con¬ 
siderable commercial and agricultural interest 
and produce a large sum in taxes for the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Prohibition has few advocates, but this anti¬ 
alcohol campaign seems to have full public ap¬ 
proval. 

In addition the Department has charge of scien¬ 
tific bureaus, hospitals, medical examinations, dis¬ 
pensaries, medical inspection of schools, the in¬ 
spection of drugs and vital statistics. And be¬ 
sides tropical diseases it has to specialize upon 
other diseases, the prevalence of which is due to 
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poverty and ignorance. In some districts hook¬ 
worm, for example, is almost universal, though it 
is being rapidly exterminated with the aid of the 
Rockefeller Institute. Tuberculosis, in spite of 
the ease in obtaining fresh air treatment under 
the Mexican climate, kills more people than almost 
any other disease, mainly because of wretched 
clothing and poor nourishment. 

The total death rate from all diseases, even in 
the capital, remains from two to three times that 
of similar cities in the United States. Yet bril¬ 
liant progress is being made. Within the last two 
years all Mexico City and a large part of the 
country have been vaccinated and small-pox has 
been almost exterminated. Yellow fever has prac¬ 
tically disappeared. Whole districts have been 
freed of malaria, and the death-rate from many 
other diseases has been rapidly reduced. 

The campaign of education carried on by the 
Department uses pamphlets, newspapers, posters, 
the movie screen and the radio. It neglects no 
health topic of importance; but its greatest and 
most brilliant achievement is not its work in be¬ 
half of health, but its success in demonstrating to 
the masses the value of modern science and mod¬ 
ern education in the concrete and moving terms 
of lives saved and health restored. 






CHAPTER X 


“LAW AND ORDER” 

Governmental Stability and Continuity 
Rocognized as the First Need of Mexico 

Law and order, stability of government and 
continuity of government policy—these are the 
first needs of Mexico—and for that matter of any 
country. Everything, the success of the na¬ 
tional program for political and social reforms 
inaugurated by the Constitution of 1917, the eco¬ 
nomic rehabilitation and development of the coun¬ 
try, the prosperity and progress of the nation, 
depends upon stability and continuity of govern¬ 
ment. 

Fortunately, law and order are steadily being 
established. As for continuity, there has been no 
radical change in government policy since Gen¬ 
eral Obregon became President in 1920. Confi¬ 
dence has gradually increased, with only one seri¬ 
ous interruption since that year. 

President Calles recognizes that law and order, 
stability and continuity, are not sufficient; in ad¬ 
dition there must be confidence that they will con¬ 
tinue. In respect to confidence the record is also 
satisfactory. The one serious interruption of law 
and order in this period of seven years, the de la 
Huerta counter-revolution, arose and was defeated 
—and its last armed adherents were completely 
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conquered—within the space of a single year. The 
sporadic insurrectionary movements in several 
states, early in 1927, were practically all traced 
by the government to a single source and 
were confined to very small bodies of men, who 
betook themselves immediately to inaccessible dis¬ 
tricts. And, although Mexico has 13,000 miles of 
railroad running largely through wild and un¬ 
populated regions, the counter-revolutionists were 
able to reach the tracks in force only in a handful 
of instances—confining all other attacks to the 
tearing up of rails or the damaging of bridges, 
feats easily performed, in a broken and sparsely 
inhabited country, by two or three men. These 
futile and anti-social performances did not ser¬ 
iously interfere with any of the railway com¬ 
munications even when at their height early in 
the year, and they practically ceased during the 
course of the following months, every band of im¬ 
portance having been captured, exterminated, or 
dispersed. 

The Question at Issue 

But the real question is neither revolution nor 
danger of revolution. The government is entirely 
confident not only that it is recognized by the 
nation as a whole as being a militant and efficient 
defender of the national interests, but that it has 
the enthusiastic support of the masses of the 
population. This was shown last winter when 
several of the insurrectionary bands were de¬ 
feated by the peasants themselves as soon as the 
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government permitted them to bear arms in the 
threatened districts. The self-confidence of the 
government is proven by the fact that the re¬ 
duction of the army and the cutting down of 
military expenses has gone on steadily, in spite 
of threats of insurrection. The army, which con¬ 
sisted of 100,000 men in 1922, was reduced in 
1927 to 50,000 and every year has shown a re¬ 
duction of military expenditures by millions of 
pesos. 

The real question arises from the effect on pub¬ 
lic confidence of the foreign and domestic threats 
of political revolution and of economic strangu¬ 
lation, threats which have been publicly repeated 
in the United States in the highest places. How¬ 
ever little ground these threats may have for 
those most familiar with the Mexican situation, 
it cannot be denied that they evidence the utmost 
conceivable degree of hostility to the Mexican 
Government on the part of some of the most 
powerful of American influences. Repeated 
under innumerable guises and with tireless per¬ 
sistence such threats cannot fail to have a certain 
effect on public confidence in Mexico. A situa¬ 
tion of uncertainty is thus created which inevit¬ 
ably tends to encourage disturbances of public 
order. 

Exaggerated Reports of Insurrections 

The seriousness of the counter-revolutionary 
attempts of the winter and spring of 1927 were 
multiplied a hundred fold and their effect on pub- 
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lie confidence greatly strengthened by the re¬ 
ports published in the United States. During 
that entire period peace was absolute in 99 per 
cent of Mexico’s hundreds of towns and cities, and 
in the remainder there were not half a dozen 
cases where peace was distui'bed for a single hour 
—and even in these cases the disturbances were 
so slight that few Mexican citizens were aware 
that anything had happened. Yet, what was the 
picture put before the United States? That there 
was rebellion and disorder from one end of the 
country to the other. Such misinformation is 
an injustice to the American citizen, who wants 
the truth on Mexico. More than that, it is a gross 
injustice to the people of Mexico, because the en¬ 
tire Mexican nation suffers not only through 
the effect of such reports in hampering the gov¬ 
ernment at home, but also because they injure 
the nation’s credit abroad. The usual tourist 
trade, too, was visibly and immediately affected. 
Yet few tourists during this period suffered any 
inconvenience except a few hours of railroad de¬ 
lay which lasted a few days. 

A high degree of efficiency in government can 
be achieved only by degrees. And, although there 
was steady progress in Mexico from 1920 to 1923 
and, again, from 1924 to 1927, many years more 
of peace and confidence will be required to com¬ 
plete all the legal and judicial, the legislative and 
administrative reforms that have been initiated. 
No responsible observer has denied that very con¬ 
siderable progress has been made by the present 
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government—and there is every hope for the 
country if the present rate of progress can be 
continued. It is evident, however, that the indefi¬ 
nite continuation of uninformed foreign criticism 
and unscrupulous attack must check, if it does not 
checkmate, Mexican development. 

Interference With Normal Growth 

Of course, respect for the Constitution, confi¬ 
dence in the courts, in the administration, in con¬ 
gress and in the state governments must be based 
primarily on merit—on the value of the Consti¬ 
tution as shown in the nation’s experience and on 
the performances of the various branches of gov¬ 
ernment. That the Constitution as a whole, and 
in most of its details, is increasingly respected 
is not open to question. That there has been 
steady improvement in the chief branches of gov¬ 
ernment is denied by no competent and unbiased 
observer. Both the government and the form of 
government are earning respect. But this does 
not prevent attack by interested, all-powerful and 
unscrupulous enemies, ex-holders or seekers of 
privileges and monopolies, at home and abroad. 
And these attacks, in their infinite repetitions 
and myriad guises, cannot fail to interfere with 
the natural and normal growth of respect and 
confidence. 

Other nations, far more stabilized than Mexico, 
appreciate the importance of confidence in their 
government, their constitutions, and their courts. 
Mexico feels that citizens of these countries 
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should be able to understand that, if the vast 
power they wield is directed against the con¬ 
structive effort she is making towards stable and 
representative government, that may delay if not 
wreck Mexican progress. 

The success of Calles and Obregon in bringing 
in a new President by means of a regular election 
and in maintaining friendly relations and a con¬ 
tinuity of home and foreign policy throughout 
two administrations is by far the most promising 
fact in Mexican history since the second admin¬ 
istration of Juarez—after the expulsion of the 
Emperor Maximilian—over sixty years ago. Had 
Obregon and Calles contributed nothing else to the 
advance of Mexico, through this achievement 
alone they would have deserved well of their 
fatherland. 








































































PART II 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT—CALLES AND 
OBREGON 

CHAPTER I 

Role of Labor in the Mexican Revolution 

It is recognized in Mexico that the Mexican 
labor movement is one of the chief props, if not 
the foundation of the Calles-Obregon regime. 
What, then, is this Mexican labor movement and 
what are its relations to Mexican politics and the 
Calles Government? How does this relatively new 
labor movement come to be playing such an im¬ 
portant role in a country so little developed in¬ 
dustrially as Mexico? 

The revolution which gave Mexico the consti¬ 
tution of 1917 and elevated Obregon and Calles 
to the Presidency owed its success mainly to pop¬ 
ular support. As a consequence the constitution 
is democratic throughout and contains a whole 
program of reforms protecting labor and guar¬ 
anteeing land and freedom to the peasants. This 
fact is thoroughly appreciated by the wage-earn¬ 
ing class and by the majority of the peasants and 
they stand behind those leaders, like Calles and 
Obregon, who fought in the revolution and have 
proven that they are ready to enforce the con¬ 
stitution. Hence Obregon and Calles owe their 
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power largely to these agrarian and labor move¬ 
ments. 

This does not mean that the revolution could 
have succeeded, or that the present regime could 
have maintained itself, without some support from 
the ruling groups of old Mexico. The landlords 
and the higher clergy were against the revolution 
from the beginning and are against it now—but 
they were thoroughly beaten, as is proven by the 
anti-clerical and land clauses of the constitution. 
A considerable part of the military and the bu¬ 
reaucracy, however, went over to the revolution 
and to Obregon. 

But by far the larger part of the higher mili¬ 
tary and bureaucracy also abandoned Obregon and 
Calles at the time of the de la Huerta counter¬ 
revolution in 1928. So that today both Obregon 
and Calles, through necessity as well as by choice, 
rely mainly upon the agrarian and labor move¬ 
ments. Military, bureaucratic and middle class 
support still remains indispensable to them—but 
is acceptable only on the condition that it is recon¬ 
ciled to the Obregon-Calles agrarian and labor 
program. 

Mexican industrial and commercial capital has 
been a very minor factor in the situation. Out¬ 
side of the mines and oil fields, which are almost 
wholly foreign-owned (ninety-eight per cent of 
the oil was extracted by foreign-owned com¬ 
panies) Mexico is very little industrialized. And 
of Mexico’s industrial and commercial capital the 
overwhelming majority also is owned and admin- 
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istrated by foreigners. Such Mexican-owned in¬ 
dustrial capital as exists does so largely through 
governmental aid as against foreign capital, while 
by far the most important Mexican-owned capital 
consists in the government-owned stock (51 per 
cent) of the Mexican National Railroad and the 
Bank of Mexico. Mexican-owned industrial capi¬ 
tal (as distinct from the capital of the Mexican 
landlords) is relatively unimportant and depends 
closely on the Government that happens to be in 
power—so that it is not a decisive factor in 
Mexican politics. 

At first, in 1920, Obregon pinned his hopes 
mainly on the agrarian movement, since the peas¬ 
ants outnumber the industrial wage-earners ten 
to one. And much weight is still attached to the 
peasants—but only so far as they can be mar¬ 
shalled and mobilized, which has proved to be an 
even more difficult task than was expected. More¬ 
over, by far the most effective mobilization has 
turned out to be that undertaken by the leading 
labor federation, the CROM (Confederacion Re¬ 
gional Obrera Mexicana) —which claims a million 
peasant members, that is two-thirds of its own 
membership and a considerable proportion of the 
entire adult peasant population. The CROM re¬ 
gards the peasants rather as agricultural laborers 
—a branch of the labor movement—than as small 
landowners. While demanding the steady con¬ 
tinuation of the division of a part of the lands 
of the landlords among the peasantry as pro¬ 
vided by the constitution—so that they may be 
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largely self-employed, it insists that tools, farm 
animals and agricultural knowledge are as im¬ 
portant as land and are indispensable accompani¬ 
ments to the land distribution if it is to prove 
effective. These land distributions, the CROM 
believes—and in this it is supported by Obregon 
and Calles—unless the peasants are prepared for 
them—are bound to prove wasteful and ineffective 
among a population of untrained and pauperized 
ex-serfs. 

This gradualness was not in the original pro¬ 
gram of the agrarian movement. Nor is it in 
the program of some of the minor branches of 
that movement, representing hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of peasants, today. Not only did they de¬ 
mand their land at once and without further 
preparation but they were unwilling even to wait 
for the settlement of their claims by the federal 
and state agrarian commissions and the courts. 
As a consequence—aided often by local agrarian 
“commissions” and, in a few cases by State gov¬ 
ernments—they seized the land in many localities 
and brought about wide-spread violence and dis¬ 
order. 

In view, then, of the inevitable disorganization 
and isolation of the larger part of the peasantry 
and in view of the extremism of the agrarian 
leaders in several States both Calles and Obregon 
have come to lean rather upon the organized 
labor movement, with its considerable wing of 
agrarian supporters, than upon the other elements 
of the widely scattered agrarian movement. 







CHAPTER II 


The Mexican Labor Movement before the 
Organization of the CROM (Confedera- 
cion Regional Obrera Mexicana) 

From 1877 until 1910 Porfirio Diaz was dictator 
of Mexico. Mexican labor had no rights and was 
treated almost the same as the peasants or peons, 
who were in a condition of serfdom. Even at this 
time there were beginnings of labor organization, 
but they were all local or confined to a few trades 
—and most of them were “illegal.” The only 
efforts to organize any national movements, po¬ 
litical or economic, were through so-called 
political parties, represented by committees or 
“juntas” which were usually secret when in Mex¬ 
ico, but which were often transferred to the 
American side of the border as revolutionary (i. e. 
anti-Diaz) bodies. 

Because of the immigration of Mexican Labor 
to the American side of the border and the opera¬ 
tion of American companies in Mexico, American 
labor in this period had already acquired a direct 
and legitimate interest in the Mexican labor prob¬ 
lem. Widespread sympathy was also expressed 
by American labor for the liberal factions or 
“juntas,” which were attempting to free Mexico, 
and particularly for the Liberal Party led by the 
brothers Magon, Villarreal and others—American 
labor intervening in their behalf when they 
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were imprisoned in this country for alleged viola¬ 
tion of the neutrality laws. 

After the Madero revolution, which overthrew 
Diaz in 1911, the Mexican labor movement at once 
advanced to a new stage, and American labor not 
only became more effective in helping Mexican 
labor, but this friendship assumed international 
importance because of the support it gave to new 
revolutionary governments in Mexico—aiding in 
securing American recognition of Carranza and 
Obregon—and because of the effective opposition 
it offered to reactionary governments and move¬ 
ments in Mexico and intervention by the United 
States. It is generally conceded that the A. F. of 
L. played a large part in the refusal of the United 
States to recognize the reactionary dictator 
Huerta in 1913, and helped to secure the with¬ 
drawals of American forces from Vera Cruz and 
of the Pershing expedition into Northern Mexico 
under the administration of Woodrow Wilson. 

The American Federation of Labor also took 
very positive and unusual measures in support of 
the Obregon Government against the counter¬ 
revolution of 1923. 

The Pan-American Federation of Labor’s 
Fourth Congress, held in Mexico City, in Decem¬ 
ber, 1924, by actions as well as words the confi¬ 
dence placed by the Federation, including the 
American Federation of Labor delegates, in the 
Obregon Government was as follows: 

Under date of December 21, 1923, the President 
of the American Federation of Labor issued an of- 
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ficial statement asking the representatives of Ameri¬ 
can trade unions and members of unions engaged in 
transport work to border ports to assist the United 
States Government in the detection of gun running 
and smuggling of illicit supplies to the forces of the 
rebellion headed by de la Huerta in Mexico. 

For the first time in the history of Mexico’s politi¬ 
cal upheavals the mass of the people, those who rep¬ 
resent the social and economic values and activities 
of Mexican life, took part in an armed struggle de¬ 
termined to put forth their best efforts and hesitate 
at no sacrifice to crush a rebellion. The rapidity 
with which the Trade Union Movement of Mexico 
put its machinery into motion, caused expressions 
of surprise and fear in the ranks of the enemy 
forces, and of admiration on the part of the officials 
of the Mexican Government. 

Since 1910, when Madero initiated the revolution 
which drove the Diaz regime out of power, there 
has been in Mexico a continuous shifting of political 
alignments. Political organizations have sprung up 
over night and disappeared by sunset; politicians 
and would be politicians who boasted of their revo¬ 
lutionary principles have been found wanting in the 
hour of need; public men have betrayed their trust, 
and throughout these series of heart-breaking per¬ 
formances, it has been the organized labor movement 
as represented by the Confederacion Regional Ob- 
rera Mexicana which has remained true to the basic 
principles and ideals which gave it birth and true to 
the interests of the masses of the people . 
President Samuel Gompers had taken occasion 
at El Paso earlier in the year (1923) to publicly 
express the hope that General Obregon’s candidate 
for the presidency, General Elias Plutarco Calles, 
would be elected, a declaration which created a 
considerable sensation both in the United States 
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and Mexico, and was stated by the press of the 
latter country to have been helpful in bringing 
about Calles’ election. 

The holding of the American Federation of 
Labor Convention at El Paso in November, 1924, 
the joint sessions with the Confederation Regional 
Obrera Mexicana (the CROM), simultaneously in 
session just across the border at Juarez, and the 
acceptance by a large part of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor delegates of the invitation to at¬ 
tend the inauguration of President Calles in Mex¬ 
ico City, were also an expression of friendliness 
and confidence in the Mexican Government, as 
well as an act of fraternity towards the CROM. 

CHAPTER III 

The Pan-American Federation of Labor 

Among the motives which led to the formation 
of the Pan-American Federation of Labor, in 
addition to the strengthening of organized labor 
on this continent, and the giving by American 
labor to the world of this new pledge of its al¬ 
legiance to the principle of international labor 
organization, was the desire to support progres¬ 
sive and modern governments in this hemisphere, 
especially Mexico. 

It is well to summarize in a few words the 
development of the Pan-American Federation, for 
the reason that its organization accompanied and 
stimulated, step by step, the organization of the 
CROM. It might even be said that the organ- 
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ization of the Pan-American Federation led to 
the simultaneous organization of the CROM. 

In describing the origins of the Pan-American 
movement, President Gompers said: 

There is an ideal that has been the scope of 
liberty-loving men and women of all ages and the 
labor movements of all countries—internationalism. 
It is an ideal that for a while seemed hopelessly 
obscured by the awful European war but we know 
that the fault was not with the ideal. It lay in the 
failure to plan for the realization of the ideal. 

Our government took the initiative in plans for 
promoting closer relations between the Pan-Ameri¬ 
can countries. 

One of the most important features, therefore, 
of the declaration signed by the members of the 
Mexican-United States labor conferences was that 
which called attention to the necessity for interna¬ 
tional relations between the labor movements of all 
these countries. 

The Pan-American Federation of Labor had its 
origin in this Mexican-American Labor Confer¬ 
ence. In his letter of July 6th, 1916, addressed 
to the workers of all American countries, Presi¬ 
dent Gompers wrote that “the necessity for such 
a labor organization had been made greater 
through efforts to establish closer commercial and 
political relations between the countries included 
in the Pan-American Union” and that the new 
Pan-American Federation would constitute “a 
ready and fit agency for injecting into interna¬ 
tional deliberations at opportune and critical 
times consideration for human rights, interests 
and welfare.” 
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The attitude of the American Federation of 
Labor towards the Mexican Government and 
Mexican Federation of Labor, the CROM, was 
more fully defined in the letter of December 11th, 
1923, addressed to the Mexican Federation of 
Labor, and signed by Samuel Gompers, in behalf 
of the Pan-American Federation: 

Washington, D. C., December 11, 1923. 

The pan-American Federation of Labor supports with 
earnestness the position taken by the Mexican Federation 
of Labor in defense of the democratically-elected govern¬ 
ment headed by President Obregon, whom this committee 
has always regarded as a patriot and a sincere friend of 
the wage-earners. We are profoundly disappointed that 
there should be any leaders in Mexico so false to their 
professions as to resort to arms in an effort to overthrow 
a government which was democratically and constitution¬ 
ally elected by the people of Mexico and which is the best 
government Mexico has ever had. We take this oppor¬ 
tunity to record our condemnation of any effort to over¬ 
throw democratic government anywhere, whether in be¬ 
half of monarchists or dictators of the other extreme. . .. 

We can offer only our moral support, hut in a just 
cause we pledge that to the utmost. Democracy must be 
maintained on the American continent at all costs. Not 
only as the Executive Committee of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor but also in the name of freedom, 
justice and democracy, we urge upon the Mexican people 
to rally around and support President Obregon and his 
associates of the Mexican Republic by every necessary 
sacrifice to put down this unwarranted rebellion. 

Samuel Gompers 
Chester M. Wright 
C. A. Vargas, 

Executive Committee 
Pan-American Federation of Labor. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Foundation of the Crom 

The predecessor of the CROM, the Casa del 
Obrero Mundial, was radical, socialistic and 
highly centralized. Although its tendencies were 
syndicalistic rather than state socialistic, it was 
as much political as economic in its objectives. 
The Casa del Obrero Mundial was founded in 1912 
arid existed only for a few years. But its mention 
becomes important as giving one of the strongest 
proofs of the development of Mexican labor or¬ 
ganization away from an ultra-radical and poli¬ 
tical basis towards an economic organization 
rather of the type of the American Federation 
of Labor—or of some of the best organized of the 
European labor union movements. 

While the Casa del Obrero Mundial was the 
first nation-wide organization of Mexican labor, 
and undoubtedly prepared the way for the CROM, 
its leadership, personnel, principles of organiza¬ 
tion and philosophy were widely different. Its 
relation to the CROM was, therefore, somewhat 
similar to the relation of the radical and political 
Knights of Labor to the A. F. of L. 

For a clear understanding of Mexican labor in 
its relation to politics and government—or in any 
other connection—we must realize how brief is 
its history, and how rapid has been its develop¬ 
ment. The Casa del Obrero Mundial was organ- 
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ized in 1912, but had practically disappeared and 
was wholly eclipsed by the new national labor 
organization, the CROM, at the time of the lat¬ 
ter’s first convention in 1919. So that the entire 
development of the Mexican labor organization 
as a national movement is only fifteen years old, 
and the CROM has a history of less than nine 
years! 

Samuel Gompers, honored as practically one of 
its founders by the CROM, showed a full under¬ 
standing of the difficulties of a national labor 
organization as young as the CROM and com¬ 
pelled to struggle against the many adverse con¬ 
ditions prevailing in a country as undeveloped 
economically and politically as Mexico. In the 
strongest statement he made on the subject of 
Mexico (in the American Federationist, in 
August, 1916), Gompers eloquently described 
these difficulties: 

The economic movement and other activities have 
not yet been fully differentiated from the revolu¬ 
tionary anti-Diaz movement. The whole is an effort 
to express the ideals and desires of the people. The 
labor movement has adopted many forms and prac¬ 
tices that will be modified later under conditions 
of peace and in the practical constructive work of 
the movement. There are some undesirable charac¬ 
teristics but the labor movement as it now exists 
in Mexico represents the best that they can do under 
the circumstances. It is the first effort of a people, 
many of whom were recently slaves or peons, to 
work out their freedom economically as well as polit¬ 
ically. 
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The entire development of the CROM has taken 
place since the making of this statement, and 
though Mexico and Mexican labor have advanced 
politically and economically, nevertheless, many 
of the conditions prevailing today remain similar 
to what they were at that time. The Mexican 
labor movement, as I shall show, has progressed 
in the direction of the American Federation of 
Labor. But no new-born labor movement could 
be expected to reach the full maturity of the labor 
movements of the economically more advanced 
and politically more experienced countries in the 
brief space of nine years. 

At the same time it must be taken into account 
that the entire attitude of Mexican labor toward 
politics and government, while aiming in some 
respects to follow along the lines of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor, is also naturally influ¬ 
enced (being a Latin country) by the labor move¬ 
ments of Europe, especially those of Great 
Britain, France and Germany. 

There can be no question that the Russian 
communist movement also exercised a certain in¬ 
fluence upon Mexican labor. However, several 
absolutely vital facts must be noted in this con¬ 
nection: First, the Russian influence has been 
very slight upon the CROM itself—though it was 
stronger upon the Casa del Obrero Mundial, as 
well as several minor labor and later organiza¬ 
tions outside of the CROM. 

Second, the Constitution of 1917, which is the 
charter of liberty not only of the Mexican Gov- 
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ernment and people but also of the Mexican labor 
movement, was enacted more than six months 
before the Bolshevist revolution in Russia (Oc¬ 
tober, 1917). Moreover, the foundations of the 
CROM were laid before the Communist Interna¬ 
tional (founded in 1919) had extended beyond 
the confines of Russia. 

Third, a bitter conflict arose immediately after 
the foundation of the CROM between that organ¬ 
ization and the handful of Communists in Mexico, 
almost none of them Mexicans, and most of them 
either arriving by way of the United States or 
being American citizens, and the CROM. This 
fight has continued with great bitterness on both 
sides since that date, the conflict being at every 
point similar to that between the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor and the Communists in the 
United States. 

Therefore, the Communists’ view of labor or¬ 
ganization and of its proper relation to govern¬ 
ment have had practically no influence upon the 
CROM. Accusations to the contrary made by Sec¬ 
retary of State Kellogg in the name of President 
Coolidge and the United States Government, are 
worthy of no credence. Conclusive evidence on 
this subject has already been brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the general public by the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor, the CROM, and the Mexican 
Government. 

Mexican Labor was fully and fairly represented 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1917. Already 
in 1915 the Casa del Obrero Mundial had made 
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an agreement with President Carranza to support 
him against Villa, not only by strikes but by 
furnishing battalions—and these “batallones 
rojos” took part with considerable effect in several 
battles. The agreement signed at that time with 
President Carranza’s Secretary of the Interior, 
Zubaran Campmany, guaranteed the full protec¬ 
tion of labor and labor organizations in the forth¬ 
coming constitution. Although Carranza later 
turned against labor, even to the point of for¬ 
bidding strikes, he was compelled by a combina¬ 
tion of organized labor with the agrarians under 
Zapata and Soto y Gama and with other liberal 
forces to live up to this agreement when the Con¬ 
stitution was finally formulated. 

A meeting of Mexican labor organizations, pre¬ 
liminary to the organization of the CROM, was 
held in Saltillo in May, 1918. The new organiza¬ 
tion was based primarily on the celebrated labor 
Article 123 of the new Constitution. Its chief 
purpose was to enforce that article and to sup¬ 
port “revolutionary” governments — the word 
“revolutionary” now meaning in Mexico the revo¬ 
lution which resulted in the 1917 Constitution. 
Further,-) the purpose was to create a labor organ¬ 
ization which should be sufficiently similar to the 
American Federation of Labor to form an effec¬ 
tive union with it in the Pan-American Federa¬ 
tion, then in process of formation. 

However, the first year was absorbed in pre¬ 
liminary motions, and the CROM may be stated 
to have been definitely organized only at its Con- 
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vention at Zacatecas in June, 1919. Within the 
year after its foundation the CROM underwent 
a very rapid evolution in two directions: 

First, the ultra-radical elements, which were in 
considerable force at the first convention, and 
were still more strongly represented at the second, 
consisting at that time of communists, the I. W. 
W., revolutionary socialists and radical agrarian 
elements, all left the CROM in 1920, some of them 
to be organized in the following year, 1921, in the 
radical, revolutionary body, the C. G. T., (Con¬ 
federation General de Trabaj adores), a syndi¬ 
calist organization on the French model, now said 
to have 20,000 to 40,000 members, chiefly textile 
workers in the federal district. 

Second, in 1920, there also took place the foun¬ 
dation of the Partido Laborista, under the leader¬ 
ship of Luis N. Morones, the General Secretary 
and chief founder of the CROM, and others of its 
officers. The purpose of this organization was to 
concentrate all the political efforts of organized 
labor entirely outside of the CROM and at the 
same time to insure the election of General Obre- 
gon as President and the enforcement of the Con¬ 
stitution of 1917. It was generally admitted in 
Mexico that the Party was very effective in the 
election, and shortly afterwards Morones, in 
recognition of the Party’s influence, was made 
superintendent of the important governmental 
military factories. 



































































CHAPTER V 


Organization, Membership and Finances 

Almost from its beginning, the CROM included 
a large majority of the organized workers of 
Mexico, although there have always been some 
important organizations outside, the chief of these 
being railway unions, united in a federation called 
the Confederation de Sociedades Ferrocarilles. 

For various reasons the membership of the 
CROM is given in rounded figures, the CROM 
official estimates ranging from one and a half 
to two millions. Both of these figures are ob¬ 
viously rounded and not intended to be taken 
as strictly accurate. Another reason why these 
are held as merely approximate figures of the 
membership arises from the fact that, on the 
basis of a million and a half members, two-thirds 
are allotted to the agricultural organizations. 
These groups of poverty-stricken peasants (form¬ 
er peons), largely illiterate and in the majority 
consisting of Indians—with a minority of mixed 
blood, are so loosely organized that an accurate 
estimate of their membership is difficult, and not 
of very definite significance. However, the CROM 
has now inaugurated a very careful and thorough 
system of statistics of all its component organiza¬ 
tions, so that it is believed that its estimates have 
at least a solid foundation. A careful record is 
being kept not only of membership, dues, strikes 
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and wages, but also of such questions as literacy 
and industrial accidents. 

Closer records are to be had of the industrial 
membership. These make it appear that, while 
wholly accurate figures are not obtainable, there 
is reason to believe that the total official estimate 
of 500,000 is too large. Estimates of the mem¬ 
bership of the leading departments and federa¬ 
tions are made in a statement sent to the Ameri¬ 
can State Department, of November 24, 1926. 
The total estimate there made of 600,000 indus¬ 
trial members is surely an overstatement. For 
example, the total number of employees of the 
textile industry (organized and unorganized) is 
given by the Government as considerably less 
than the number estimated in this statement as 
being members of the CROM, namely 112,000— 
though several labor organizations in this in¬ 
dustry are outside of the CROM. The Govern¬ 
ment gives 76,000 as a total number of those 
employed in the mines, while the CROM claims 
75,000 as organized. However, the industrial 
membership of the CROM is probably not far 
short of 500,000. For it must be remembered 
that the Mexican unions keep on their payrolls 
a very large membership which is not at present 
paying dues—provided only an excuse is offered 
which is considered acceptable to the Central 
Committee. This means that a majority of the 
industrial workers of Mexico are organized and 
that a large majority of the organized are feder¬ 
ated in the CROM. 





































































CHAPTER VI 


The Constitution of the CROM 

The Constitution of the CROM while, showing 
it to be a federation of local and national labor 
organizations, also shows it to be a highly cen¬ 
tralized body. It is very largely under the con¬ 
trol, between conventions, of the Central Com¬ 
mittee, consisting of three general secretaries, 
together with a variable number of secretaries of 
departments, such as those of agriculture, trans¬ 
portation, and the heads of several of the federa¬ 
tions, such as those of graphic arts. 

The Secretariat (or Executive Committee) con¬ 
sists of the secretary-general, secretary of the 
interior, secretary of the exterior, secretary of 
agriculture, and treasurer. Together with the 
secretaries of the national federations these form 
the Central Committee, though the secretaries of 
the federations are supervised by the Secretariat 
just mentioned. These departments or federa¬ 
tions are: industry, transportation, the graphic 
arts, railroads, textiles, agriculture and mines. 

This high degree of centralization undoubtedly 
must have the effect of increasing the influence 
over the entire organization of another small and 
unofficial group, which is influential both in the 
CROM and the Labor Party, called the “Grupo 
Action” (consisting of less than 20 members). 

While the latter body has no official status in 
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the Constitution of the CROM, it is officially 
recognized by the CROM in its published accounts 
of its finances, issued monthly. In these accounts 
it appears that the “Grupo Accion” has been 
contributing from 1/3 to 4/5 of the total income 
of the CROM—the proportion gradually decreas¬ 
ing, however, from year to year. The figures (in 
pesos) for 1924 and 1925, as given in “The Mem- 
oria of the CROM,” are as follows: 

1924 1925 

Total Income.92,000 78,000 

Grupo Accion .74,000 40,000 

The proportion, it will be noted decreased in 
one year from 4/5 to 1/2. The monthly reports 
issued during 1926 and 1927, and published in 
the official bi-weekly magazine of the CROM, 
shows similar proportions. 

Since most of the members of the “Grupo Ac¬ 
cion” are either government officials or Labor 
Party members of the Senate and House, the 
donations of this group to the CROM have be¬ 
come one of the chief bases of the accusation that 
the CROM is supported by the Government. 

However, it has been widely customary in other 
countries where there are labor parties, to re¬ 
quire a donation from all officials elected to public 
office—and it is said that the finances of the 
“Grupo Accion” are based upon a 20 per cent 
contribution on the salaries of all officials. 

Moreover, all members of the CROM taking 
office were obliged, at the last convention, to place 
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their resignations in the hands of the Central 
Committee. The monthly accountings given by 
the CROM are also offered as evidence that there 
is nothing incorrect or at variance with the prin¬ 
ciples of the CROM in accepting this money. 

And, finally, Article 108, Section IV of the 
newly projected labor law reads: 

“The by-laws or regulations of all groups of 
workers or associations of employees may be 
made freely by their members in accordance 
with what may have been stipulated on con¬ 
stituting the group or association, but must 
comprise in every case: 

“Everything relative to the collection and ad¬ 
ministration of the funds that are destined to 
its support.” 

The fact that the CROM has proposed this Article 
would tend to indicate that it has nothing to hide 
in the way of its financial support and is in re¬ 
ceipt of no fund or subsidies from the government. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Political Principles of the CROM 
Secretary of State Kellogg, speaking officially 
for President Coolidge, has accused the Mexican 
Government and the Mexican Federation of Labor 
of having intimate relations with the Russian 
Bolshevists and, by implication, of being sympa¬ 
thetic with or sharing their principles. President 
Calles and Secretary Trevino replied by showing 
that, like other governments and trade union 
movements, they had been forced to defend them¬ 
selves against Communists acting under the 
orders of Moscow. 

The Mexican Federation of Labor, the 
CROM, was able to prove that for years it has 
been engaged in bitter daily warfare with these 
extremist elements. This being the case it went 
further and in a series of great mass-meetings 
and publications undertook to show what was the 
origin of this extraordinary accusation and the 
true nature of the American “capitalist” attack 
on the CROM and the Calles Government. Here 
are some typical paragraphs from its official 
organ: 

There has lately been made against the labor 
movement and our government the accusation of 
practicing and spreading a red Bolshevism, which 
practices nothing but radicalism, excesses and spoli¬ 
ation. Our organization is made to appear as lack¬ 
ing a program, as being without self-control, and as 
abandoned extremism, elements which have tried to 
having characteristics of disorder and anarchy. Our 
Government is accused of being a protector of these 
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activities, as nourishing a Communist propaganda, 
and even of being a frank ally of Soviet Russia, in 
this way constituting a serious danger for the en¬ 
tire continent, including the great American nation. 

The purpose of the enemy is to create against 
Mexico lack of confidence and doubt in industrial, 
commercial and financial centres, inside and out¬ 
side the country, which would bring about as a re¬ 
sult, economic depreciation, thus creating a state of 
things, the solution of which would remain in his 
hands, so that by the simultaneous pressure of cir¬ 
cumstances and foreign pressure there would be 
brought about the modification or abrogation of 
those principles of the Constitution of the Republic, 
written in the blood of the people, which proclaim 
the rights of labor, defend labor against exploita¬ 
tion and against the infamies of the powerful, and 
protect the rights of our Fatherland against the 
sordid greed of the capitalist adventurer. 

This impossible restoration of iniquitious privi¬ 
leges is longed for both by Mexican capitalism, 
which sees its preponderance threatened and its 
useless power reduced over lands which because of 
their vast extent it has never been able even to see, 
and by foreign industrials who have been exploit¬ 
ing for their exclusive profit our natural resources 
and the blood of our enslaved workers. 

So domestic reaction and imperialistic capitalism 
have invented the Council of Mexican Bolshevism, 
reviving in their campaign against our insti¬ 
tutions and our conquests for the welfare of the 
proletariat, their attitude of scandal and alarm, 
while they are giving themselves up to sinister man¬ 
euvers of regular Bolshevist propaganda, making 
use of mercenary elements without faith or ideals, 
professional agitators, mouthpieces of an exotic and 
abandoned extremism, elements which have tried to 
introduce themselves into our labor unions in order 
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to spread among them destructive ideas and to per¬ 
suade them to violence, and so to give us the desired 
appearance of being radicals; a whole sink of treach¬ 
ery, a whole program of activities to combat our 
labor movement, our government and the revolution. 

(From the CROM, Official By-Weekly Organ of 
the CROM, January 1, 1927) 

The de la Huerta counter-revolution certainly 
made use of some of the ultra-Red movements in 
1923 (as shown by the published correspondence 
of Samuel Gompers) and undoubtedly the anti- 
Calles and anti-Obregon elements are doing the 
same thing today. But the chief motive of the 
attack on Mexican labor and the Mexican Gov¬ 
ernment is rather that hope to secure “the modi¬ 
fication or abrogation” of the more advanced 
articles of the Constitution of 1917, including the 
labor article, to which the CROM refers. No 
doubt these articles of the Mexican Constitution, 
remote from anything that can be defined as 
Bolshevism or even as Socialism, are both Social¬ 
istic and Bolshevistic to many of the American 
capitalist interests with investments in Mexico. 
In his first Mexican message (the message of 
June, 1925, quoted below), Secretary Kellogg re¬ 
fers to the intolerably radical agrarian and labor 
movements of Mexico and it was partly on this 
ground that he proceeded to threaten Calles with 
a counter-revolution based upon a hinted raising 
of the American embargo on arms—unless these 
movements were checked and unless those appli¬ 
cations of the Constitution of 1917 he regarded as 
“confiscatory” were modified. 
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' I shall discuss at length, later on, the question 
whether the labor article of the Mexican Consti¬ 
tution—the famous Article 123—is or is not 
“radical” or “socialistic.” Certainly it is a pro¬ 
labor article. (Other articles of the Constitution 
are discussed elsewhere in the present volume). 
As to the CROM, I have already pointed out its 
close affiliation with the American Federation of 
Labor, which latter body refused to enter into the 
International Federation of Trades Union be¬ 
cause that organization endorses Socialism. The 
CROM is on somewhat more friendly and inti¬ 
mate terms with European Labor, but it also 
has refused to enter into the International Fed¬ 
eration, preferring to align itself with the A. 
F. of L. i 

Mexican labor is undoubtedly Socialistic—in a 
sense. But the Socialism it professes and looks 
forward to, in a more or less distant future, is of 
the moderate variety. Moreover Mexican labor 
confines its Socialism entirely to the Labor Party, 
while the labor union federation, the CROM, pro¬ 
fesses an equally moderate variety of syndicalism. 

But neither the CROM nor the Partido Labor- 
ista have on their immediate practical programs 
any ultra-radical or social-revolutionary measure 
of any sort. They rely exclusively on the gradual 
processes of economic and political evolution to 
bring them into the socialist or syndicalist society. 
They do not even put any form of government 
ownership in the forefront of their program. 

Their program consists of two parts: (1) The 
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defense and execution of the Constitution of 1917, 
as exemplified, in a fairly satisfactory manner, 
by the administrations of Calles and Obregon. 
(2) Economic nationalism—the building up of 
Mexican industry and of the ecnomic indepen¬ 
dence of Mexico from foreign capital. 

To this latter end the CROM has entered into 
two movements with employers, first, to increase 
the efficiency of Mexican labor and Mexican in¬ 
dustry and, second, to persuade Mexican con¬ 
sumers to purchase Mexican products. This last 
move was made as a substitute for the proposed 
boycott of American goods. Only by these means, 
says Secretary Trevino of the CROM, will Mexico 
be able to rid itself of “the constant, overhanging 
menace from the United States.” 

Such is the relation of the “radical” CROM to 
Mexican-owned capital. Its relation to the Gov¬ 
ernment and the Constitution of the country can 
be seen in the following resolution of the CROM 
of Mexico City: 

Be it known that the Government of the Republic 
has given its support and stood by the workers’ 
movement in all of its battles and crucial vicissi¬ 
tudes, otherwise it would have failed in the ac¬ 
complishment of its legal duties. The proletariat 
of the Federal District declares emphatically that it 
will make any sacrifice which may be necessary to 
sustain the Government of the Federation, and to 
stop the continuation of attacks on the rights and 
interests of the organized labor movement. 

(Resolution Passed by the Mexican Federal 
District Federation of the CROM, February, 
1927). 









CHAPTER VIII 


The CROM and the Government 

Mexican labor, then, stands for the Mexican 
Constitution and with the Mexican Government 
and—in some matters—with Mexican-owned cap¬ 
ital. But has Mexican labor assumed this pro¬ 
government position because the Constitution is 
socialistic and because Mexican labor controls or 
hopes to control the government? The answer 
to this latter question ought to be self-evident. 
The only countries where organized labor has 
come near to controlling, or can hope to control, 
a government, are highly industrialized nations, 
like some of those of central Europe, where the 
wage-earners constitute a majority or little short 
of a majority of the population. But the accusa¬ 
tion is made repeatedly and from influential and 
authoritative quarters that the CROM is the real 
political force that is running Mexico, and that 
Secretary of Industry, Commerce and Labor, 
Morone's, the leader of the CROM is the power 
behind the throne. 

This theory fails to account that Morones is the 
only laborite in the Calles cabinet, that the Partido 
Laborista has only 34 out of 186 members of 
Congress, six out of 58 members of the Senate 
and the Governors of only three out of 29 states. 
The strength of the Partido Laborista lies in its 
control of the City and State of Mexico—which 
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are not only the political and strategic centre of 
the country but contain a large part of the entire 
urban population—and in the weakness and divi¬ 
sion of its opponents—“parties,” and political 
“groups” and “blocs” dissolving and reforming 
from year to year so that no other single political 
organization has had the continuity or numerical 
strength of the Labor Party. Nevertheless it is 
a minority and has often been outside of the 
majority “bloc.” 

Moreover, in Mexico the President is all but 
supreme in theory and in practice and is governed 
quite as much by economic and military as by 
political considerations, while the secondary cen¬ 
tre of power is in the governors of the states 
rather than in the national legislature. 

The Partido Laborista and the CROM are an 
influential political force not because they control 
the government but rather because they so loyally 
support it and because they are the backbone of 
the “revolutionary” or constitutionalist forces. 
Acting alone they would probably have little 
power. Nor do they constitute a majority, or 
anything near to a majority, of the Obregon and 
Calles elements. But, besides being the best or¬ 
ganized of all the “revolutionary” groups and the 
most reliable and uncompromising in support of 
the Constitution, they are the most militant in 
resistance to every form of reaction, whether 
militarist, clerical or bureaucratic, whether 
backed by the landlords or by foreign capital. 

In a word, while it is probably true that Calles 
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and Obregon could not maintain themselves with¬ 
out the aid of Mexican labor, it is equally true 
that the Mexican labor movement would amount 
to little and the labor and land clauses and the 
whole democratic structure of the Constitution 
would become a dead letter if the revolutionary 
forces (held together by Calles and Obregon), 
disintegrated or if the present Government were 
overthrown. 

The Mexican labor movement, therefore, does 
not feel that at present it should seek, or could 
hope to attain, any further political power. It 
wishes solely to complete the execution of the 
labor and agrarian program clearly laid down 
in the Constitution and already half executed by 
Calles and Obregon; a process which, in itself, will 
constitute a whole social revolution for Mexico. 

The revolution inaugurated by the Constitution 
of 1917 is regarded by Mexican labor as divided 
into two stages. The first stage is a “social revo¬ 
lution” enabling labor to organize and to conquer 
a secure economic position and converting the 
peasantry into independent small farmers, with 
co-operative organization aided by the state. The 
second stage would bring the peasants and work¬ 
ers to full political power and the radically demo¬ 
cratic Constitution of 1917 would then make pos¬ 
sible, still without any further revolution, the 
completion of the workers’ and peasants’ program 
—a program, by the way, not yet formulated, 
even theoretically. 

But they understand that it will be years (if 
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not decades), before an exclusively labor-agrarian 
government can be established—and that, in the 
meanwhile, many things may, and probably will, 
happen—in view of the rapid political changes 
and vicissitudes of Mexico. This is one of the 
reasons why Mexican labor is concentrating itself 
on the relatively moderate first stage of the revo¬ 
lution of 1917, namely the social revolution of the 
present years and—unlike European labor—is" 
giving little attention to the socialistic future, or 
even to the semi-socialistic peasant-labor regime 
which promises to be the second phase of the 
present revolution—as foreshadowed in the Con¬ 
stitution of 1917. 

“We are firmly convinced,” says Secretary 
Trevino of the CROM, that the program of the 
revolution (of 1917) must realize, first of all, 
social revolution. The workers do not feel any 
anxiety to conquer political posts. We do not 
pretend to control public life; that belongs to the 
revolutionary groups (that is, all the supporters 
of the Constitution of 1917). For us it is the 
same, the regime of Calles and the regime of 
Obregon. We see no difference. They are both 
revolutionaries. Now I say, speaking for myself, 
that it seems to me that the man who has the 
most control over the revolutionary elements is 
General Obregon. And if anyone should ask me 
for whom I would vote, I would reply, for General 
Obregon. 

“What we desire, in all truth, is to obtain 
revolutionary unification; I consider it dangerous 
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to cause any differences to exist between General 
Obregon and General Serrano. And we should 
not concern ourselves with personalities. Revo¬ 
lutionary unification above everything! Let us 
bind together all the revolutionaries and in a large 
assembly we should discuss which man has the 
capacity to attain to power, and we should put 
ourselves behind the man.* 

“The members of the workers’ organization,” 
continued Deputy Trevino, “have no political de¬ 
signs. The labor unions do not postulate any¬ 
thing. The hour when the Labor Party becomes 
an obstacle to the onward march of the organiza¬ 
tion of workers (the CROM) that hour the Labor 
Party will disappear. Already this has been done 
in some cases, as in Vera Cruz; in the hour when 
the Mexican Labor Party, in place of being a 
beneficial element, becomes an obstacle to the de¬ 
velopment of the organization of the workers, 
you may be certain that it will disappear. And 
the workers, members of the Labor Party, will 
abandon their political posts and return to their 
shops, because we are in politics temporarily, and 
through our unions we shall continue being a 
helpful factor for the revolution, and we are 
interested that the revolution should triumph in 
order to be able to go forward with our program 
of social renovation.” (Speech of February 12, 
1927). 

The CROM has created the Labor Party (Par- 


"'The CROM later endorsed the candidacy of Ob region. 
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tido Laborista), then, solely as an instrument to 
support the present revolution, the present gov¬ 
ernment and the Constitution of 1917—and not 
for any more radical or ulterior object. Under 
the changing political conditions of Mexico this 
party is not regarded as necessarily permanent 
even by its founder, Secretary of Industry, Com¬ 
merce and Labor, Morones, who has pointed 
out that “Labor Parties may be created every day 
while Confederaciones Regionales Obrera Mexi- 
canas (CROM’s) are not created daily.” The 
main purpose in founding the Labor Party, he 
continued, was to free the CROM from politics 
and not to increase its political activity. The 
CROM, he asserted, “had never given and never 
would give a single instruction to labor in refer¬ 
ence to elections”—and such orders could be 
justified only in crises when the revolution was 
in danger. 1 

If the CROM stands for any political radical¬ 
ism, it is radicalism embodied in the Constitution, 
and especially in the labor clauses—Article 123. 
Is this article “radical” then? And if the answer 
is in the affirmative, in what respects is it radical 
and to what degree? Article 123 constitutes the 
program that specifically unites Calles and Obre- 
gon and Mexican labor. And these are the ques¬ 
tions concerning Mexican labor that most deserve 
a careful and factual answer. For there can be 


(1) Speech of 1926, quoted in the “Memoria” of 
the CROM. 
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no doubt whatever either of the crucial impor¬ 
tance of Article 123 in the politics and economics 
of present-day Mexico or of the fact that this 
article means a revolutionary change in the status 
of Mexican labor and elevates it to a position 
comparable to that of labor in the most progres¬ 
sive nations—and, in some respects, more ad¬ 
vanced than that of labor in the United States. 
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CHAPTER IX 

LABOR UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OF 
1917— Article 123 

If the relations between the CROM and the 
Government are as intimate as has been al¬ 
leged, that relationship would be shown (1) in 
the administration of Article 123 of the Constitu¬ 
tion (the labor article), (2) in the new labor 
law as projected by Secretary Morones of the 
Department of Industry, Commerce and Labor 
and the CROM, and passed by the Lower House 
of Congress; (3) in the administration of and 
the decisions of the labor arbitration courts, both 
under Secretary Luis N. Morones. 

Article 123 of the Constitution, the so-called 
“radical” labor article, is in part as follows: 

The Congress of the Union and the State Legis¬ 
latures will make laws relative to labor with 
regard to the needs of each part of the Republic, 
and in conformity with the following principles, 
which shall govern the labor of workmen, jour¬ 
neymen, employes, domestic servants and arti¬ 
sans, and in general every contract of labor. 

I. Eight hours shall be the maximum limit of 
a day’s work. 

II. The maximum limit of night work shall 
be seven hours. Unhealthy and dangerous occu¬ 
pations are forbidden to women in general and 
to children under sixteen years of age. Night 
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work in industrial concerns is also forbidden to 
women and to children under sixteen years of 
age: nor may they work in commercial establish¬ 
ments after ten o’clock at night. 

III. For children over twelve and under six¬ 
teen years of age the maximum limit of a day’s 
work shall be six hours. The labor of children 
under twelve years of age may not be the object 
of a contract. 

IV. Each workman will enjoy at least one 
day’s rest for every six days worked. 

V. During the three months immediately pre¬ 
ceding childbirth, women shall not perform any 
work requiring a considerable physical effort; 
during the month following childbirth they shall 
enjoy a rest with their wages or salary paid in 
full, and retaining their employment and the 
rights they may have acquired under their con¬ 
tracts. During the time of lactation they will 
enjoy two daily extraordinary periods of rest of 
one-half hour each in order to nurse their chil¬ 
dren. 

VI. The minimum wage paid a workman will 
be that considered sufficient, taking into consid¬ 
eration the conditions prevailing in the respective 
region of the country, to supply the normal needs 
of life of the workman, his education and his law¬ 
ful pleasures, considered as the head of a family. 

In all agricultural, commercial, manufacturing 
or milling enterprises, the workman will have a 
right to share in the profits in the manner ad¬ 
justed by Clause IX of this Article. 
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VII. The same wages must be paid for the 
same work, regardless of sex or nationality. 

VIII. The minimum wage is exempt from at¬ 
tachment, recompense or discount. 

IX. The fixing of the minimum wage and the 
profit-sharing mentioned in Clause VI shall be 
done by special commissions appointed in each 
community and subordinated to the Central Board 
of Conciliation to be established in each State. 

X. Wages must be paid in legal currency and 
not in merchandise, orders, counters or any other 
representative sign as a substitute for money. 

XI. When for extraordinary circumstances it 
becomes necessary to increase the hours of work, 
the overtime shall be paid for at the rate of one 
hundred per cent more than the rate fixed for 
regular time. In no case may the overtime ex¬ 
ceed three hours daily, nor continue for more than 
three consecutive days; no women of any age nor 
boys under sixteen years of age may be allowed 
to work overtime. 

XII. In all agricultural, industrial, mining or 
other class of work, employers are obliged to fur¬ 
nish their workmen with comfortable and sani¬ 
tary habitations for which they may charge rents 
not exceeding one-half of one per cent of the 
assessed value of the property. Schools, hospitals 
and other services necessary to the community 
should also be established by them. In the case 
of factories located within the bounds of inhabited 
places, where they employ more than one hundred 
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persons, the first condition mentioned above must 
be complied with. 

XIII. In addition, in these labor centers when 
their population exceeds two hundred inhabitants, 
a space of land not less than five thousand square 
metres shall be set aside for the construction of 
public markets and buildings designed for muni¬ 
cipal purposes and places of amusement. The 
establishment of saloons and gambling houses is 
prohibited in such labor centers. 

XIV. Employers are held responsible for 
labor accidents and diseases caused by the work 
done; therefore, employers must pay the corres¬ 
ponding indemnity according to whether death 
or temporary or permanent disability has ensued 
in accordance with the provisions of the law. This 
responsibility shall hold good even though the 
employer has contracted for the work through a 
labor agent. 

XV. Employers are obligated to observe in 
the installation of their establishments all the 
precepts of law regarding hygiene and sanitation 
and to adopt adequate measures to prevent acci¬ 
dents from the use of machinery, tools and 
materials of work, as also to organize the work 
in such a manner as to assure the greatest guar¬ 
antee possible for the health and lives of the 
workmen, compatible with the nature of the busi¬ 
ness, under penalties which the law will establish. 

XVI. Both the workmen and the employers 
shall have a right to unite for the defense of their 
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respective interests, forming syndicates, unions, 
etc. 

XVII. The laws will recognize the right of 
workmen and employers to strike and to suspend 
work. 

XVIII. Strikes shall be lawful when their ob¬ 
ject is to secure a balance between the various 
f actors of production, and to harmonize the rights 
of capital and labor. In public service, the work¬ 
men must give ten days’ notice in advance 
of declaring the strike to the Board of Concilia¬ 
tion and Arbitration. Strikes may be considered 
unlawful only when the majority of the strikers 
resort to acts of violence against persons or 
property, or in case of war when the strikers be¬ 
long to institutions and services dependent on 
the Government. Employers of military manu¬ 
facturing establishments of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment are not included in the provisions of this 
clause in as much as they are a branch of the 
national army. 

[Section XIX to XXII are quoted on p. 123.] 

XXIII. Credits in favor of workmen for 
salaries or wages accrued during the past year, 
or other indemnities, shall be given preference 
over any other claims in cases of execution pro¬ 
ceedings or bankruptcy. 

XXIV. The debts contracted by workmen in 
favor of their employers or of the associates, 
subordinates or agents, of their employers, can 
only be charged against the workmen themselves, 
and in no case nor for any reason collected from 
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the members of their families, nor shall such 
debts be collected by taking more than the entire 
wages of the workmen for any one month. 

XXV. No charge may be made for securing 
work for workmen by municipal offices, employ¬ 
ment bureaus or other public or private agencies. 

XXVI. Every contract between a Mexican and 
a foreign employer must be legalized before a 
competent municipal authority and vised by the 
Consul of the country to which the workman 
wishes to go with the understanding that in addi¬ 
tion to the usual clauses, it is clearly specified 
that the cost of repatriation of the laborer will 
be at the cost of the foreign employer. 

XXVII. The following stipulations will be 
null and void and not binding on the contracting 
parties, even though included in the contract: (a) 
Those which provide for an inhuman day’s work 
on account of its notorious excessiveness, in view 
of the nature of the work, (b) Those providing 
a wage which in the judgment of the Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration is not remunerative, 
(c) Those which provide a period of more than 
one week before wages are paid, (d) Those which 
assign places of amusement, eating houses, cafes, 
taverns, saloons or shops for the payment of 
wages, unless employes of such establishments 
are the ones involved, (e) Those which involve 
a direct or indirect obligation to purchase articles 
of consumption in specified shops or places, (f) 
Those which permit retaining wages by way of 
fines, (g) Those constituting a renunciation on 
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the part of the workmen of the indemnities to 
which he may be entitled because of labor acci¬ 
dents or diseases contracted from the work, dam¬ 
ages occasioned by non-performance of the con¬ 
tract, or for discharge from the work, (h) All 
other stipulations which imply the waiver by the 
workman of some right vested in him by the labor 
laws. 

XXVIII. The laws shall determine what prop¬ 
erty constitutes the family estate, which goods 
shall be inalienable and may not be mortgaged, 
nor attached, and may be bequeathed and in¬ 
herited by means of simplified formalities of the 
succession proceedings. 

XXIX. These will be considered of social 
utility: Institutions of popular insurance for old 
age, sickness, life, lack of employment, accident, 
and others of a similar character; therefore, both 
the Federal and State Governments will encourage 
the organization of such institutions, to instill 
and inculcate habits of thrift. 

XXX. The cooperative associations for the 
construction of cheap and sanitary habitations 
for workmen are likewise to be considered of 
public utility, when these properties are intended 
to be acquired in ownership by the workmen 
within specified periods. (My italics.) 

This long Article is in reality a sort of labor 
code embodied in the Constitution. It may be 
divided into two parts: (1) the regulation of 
labor conditions, and (2) the regulation of the 
labor contract. 
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The regulation of labor conditions. Only a few 
of the many clauses of Article 123 which fall 
under the head of the regulation of labor condi¬ 
tions are radical. The other clauses, while some¬ 
what more advanced than the labor laws of a 
majority of American states, are similar both to 
the laws of some of the more progressive of our 
states and to those of a number of foreign coun¬ 
tries. Somewhat more advanced, however, is the 
reduction of the day’s work for children under 16 
to six hours, and the prohibition of work preced¬ 
ing childbirth for women during a period of three 
months. Section XIII, requiring that space be 
set aside by employers for public markets, muni¬ 
cipal purposes, and places of amusements, and 
that employers provide habitations, schools and 
hospitals, would be unusual in this country, but 
is not unusual under the special conditions of 
Mexico, in view of the out-of-the-way and deso¬ 
late places where some of the mines and industrial 
establishments are located. Already before the 
Constitution of 1917, a number of the larger and 
more up-to-date American enterprises in Mexico 
had instituted all of these improvements. 

Two of the clauses regulating labor conditions 
are, indeed, quite unusual, though not entirely 
dissimilar to some of the most advanced labor 
laws of other countries. These clauses are those 
(1) providing for a minimum wage for all classes 
of labor, (2) forbidding overtime for more than 
three consecutive days, and (3) assuring to labor 
a right to a share in the profits. The last clause 
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is perhaps unique in labor legislation. It will 
therefore be referred to again below as a part of 
the labor contract. 

The minimum wage law would be highly ex¬ 
ceptional, if it were thoroughly enforceable from 
one end of the country to the other. However, 
this is obviously impracticable, as the Govern¬ 
ment admits when the Secretary of Labor states 
in his Memoria (see p. 124) that the law is at 
present enforced only in certain places. It does 
serve, however, as a policy for the boards of arbi¬ 
tration, and has probably raised wages in some 
of the sections where wages are most backward. 
On the other hand, it has very little application 
in the leading industries where labor organization 
has already brought wages considerably above 
the necessarily low minimum set for a country 
with low wage standards like Mexico. 

Regulation of the labor contract. The clauses 
in Article 123 which provide for the regulation 
of the labor contract and define the powers given 
to the courts are also similar to the corresponding 
regulations of a number of other countries, such 
as Germany. But several novelties are introduced 
which tend to place an exceptional power in the 
hands of the Government, give it an exceptional 
control over the labor movement, and make it an 
exceptionally urgent matter for the labor move¬ 
ment to exercise whatever control it can over the 
Government. W -T r l 

The most advanced clauses of Article 123, as 
applied to labor contracts, are as follows: 
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XIX. Shut-downs shall be lawful only when ex¬ 
cess of production renders it necessary to close down 
in order to maintain prices above the cost of produc¬ 
tion, and when previously approved by the Board 
of Conciliation and Arbitration. 

XX. Differences or conflicts between capital and 
labor shall be submitted for settlement to a Board 
of Conciliation and Arbitration consisting of an 
equal number of representatives of the employers 
and workmen, and of one representative of the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

XXI. If the employer refuses to submit his dif¬ 
ferences to arbitration or to accept the decision of 
the Board, the labor contract shall be considered 
terminated, and the employer must indemnify the 
workmen by the payment of three months’ wages, in 
addition to liability incurred by reason of the dis¬ 
pute. If the workmen reject the decision of the 
Board the contract will be considered to have ter¬ 
minated. 

XXII. The employer who discharges without just 
cause for being a member of a union or syndi¬ 
cate, or for having taken part in a lawful strike, 
must at the option of the laborer, either perform 
the contract, or indemnify the workman by the pay¬ 
ment of three months’ salary. He will also have 
the same obligation if the workman leaves his em¬ 
ploy on account of lack of good faith on the part of 
the employer, or mistreatment either as to his own 
person or that of his wife, parents, children, broth¬ 
ers or sisters. The employer may not evade this 
responsibility when the mistreatment is committed 
by subordinates or agents acting with his consent 
or knowledge. 
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The language of this last section furnishes a 
key to the special motives of the Constitution 
makers in regard to labor. They were not protect¬ 
ing the typical individual wage-earner as he is 
known in the United States. They were protect¬ 
ing the ignorant ex-serf or peon of Mexico from 
abuse by slave-driving employers, and they were 
protecting labor organizations from the wholesale 
discharge of their members or discrimination 
against their leaders. 

The precise nature of this constitutional labor 
law can be definitely understood only from the 
declared policy of the Labor Department, from 
the decisions of the Arbitration Courts, and from 
the new project for a labor code (putting Article 
123 into effect) as formulated by the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor and the CROM, passed by the lower 
House of Congress, and now under consideration 
by the Senate. 

CHAPTER X 

“Memoria” of Secretary of Industry, 
Commerce and Labor, Morones 

The first important clause in this report re¬ 
minds the nation that the Calles Government 
being “revolutionary,” that is, in the present Mex¬ 
ican use of this word, being based on the Con¬ 
stitution of 1917, is pledged to the enforcement 
of Article 123—and at the same time is under a 
moral obligation to the labor movement as being 
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one of the elements which put that Government 
in power: 

Well, then [asks Morones] would it be excusable 
that a Government so eminently revolutionary as 
that presided over by Senor President Calles, should 
give second rank, in the general plan of his admin¬ 
istration, to those problems that concern the work¬ 
ers, who cooperated in considerable proportion in 
the revolutionary struggle, and who sacrificed their 
blood in order to engrave in the supreme law of the 
land the legal principles of their platform? 

Several months before the publication of 
this report, President Calles, in his annual mes¬ 
sage to Congress (September 1st, 1926) had re¬ 
viewed the work of each of his Ministries, includ¬ 
ing that of Labor. In this message, under the 
heading of the Department of Labor, President 
Calles, supposedly with the approval of Secretary 
Morones, had said: 

Laborism, being the principle adopted by the Na¬ 
tional Government for the guidance of the laboring 
masses, and as the system of economic, political and 
social organization, has entered in Mexico into a 
completely new phase of its evolution. 

The President’s expression just quoted, if 
strictly interpreted and applied literally, would 
seem fully to justify the allegation that his Gov¬ 
ernment is, in every sense of the word and ex¬ 
clusively, a laborite or labor government. How¬ 
ever, few if any of the facts and policies de¬ 
scribed in the President’s message or in Secretary 
Morones’ Memoria would justify that conclusion. 

On the contrary, a more accurate statement 
is undoubtedly the one first quoted from the 
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Memoria, which indicates not a labor government 
and a new laborite social system, but a govern¬ 
ment under certain limited and well-defined obli¬ 
gations to labor and the labor movement, namely, 
those obligations fully and carefully described in 
Article 123. 

The remainder of the general principles laid 
down in Secretary Morones’ Memoria—interpre¬ 
ting of Article 123 and declaring the funda¬ 
mental principles upon which the labor policies 
of the Calles administration are founded—are 
formulated in same moderate and reasonable tone. 

Certain it is, begins this report, that in Mexico 
all the problems arising from the labor law, may be 
considered as being still in their embryonic state, 
thus giving rise to experiments with methods and 
systems more or less imperfect, but all these meth¬ 
ods are based upon a nationalist force which tends 
to give to the laboring class both elementary 
protection and the protection of more advanced prin¬ 
ciples which operate mainly for their benefit, pro¬ 
tecting them against the rapidly developing forces 
of capitalism . 

It is necessary to understand that the success of 
an administrative program does not arise necessarily 
from maintaining the strict observance of the prin¬ 
ciples of a law, which even if it reflects well the 
ideology that created it, is as yet far from express¬ 
ing all the modifications and adaptations that must 
soften and humanize the rigor of its application and 
facilitate the harmony and the equilibrium of the 
forces that have to be balanced against one another . 

And in addition to this obligation, it is evident 
that administrators must take the standpoint that 
the well-being of individuals, their future and their 
protection, depend upon rules of conduct that must 
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recognize and regularize their relations of social in - 
terpendenoe. 

This point of view must be held in mind in con¬ 
nection with the project of a new labor code dis¬ 
cussed below. Some of its clauses, conceived as 
defenses against “the rapidly developing forces 
of capitalism,” may appear to be radical. But they 
should be viewed in the light of this sober and 
conservative recognition of the importance of 
“social interdependence” and of the need for 
“an equilibrium of social forces” by the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor and the Labor Arbitration Courts. 

While the Memoria admits that the first serious 
enforcement of Article 123, during 1924, gave 
such encouragement to organized labor that it 
helped to bring about a period of strikes, the 
statistics show that during the years 1925 and 
1926 strikes became less and less frequent, and 
that more and more reliance was placed by labor 
upon the decisions of the Arbitration Courts. 

This evolution of Mexican labor towards moder¬ 
ation, under the favorable conditions created by 
Article 123, and with the friendly interposition 
of the Department of Labor, as described by the 
Memoria, was rapid: 

Previously, the authorities charged with mediat¬ 
ing in the solution of the struggles between Capital 
and Labor had to confine themselves rather to the 
procuring of an approximation between the worked 
interests and those of the bosses, endeavoring to put 
an end to the traditional antagonism of both, this 
being indispensable in order to obtain the harmony 
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of these interests, not only from a social point of 
view, but principally from an economic standpoint. 

With respect to the economic conflicts avoided, it 
may be said that they have diminished to a great 
extent owing to the opportune intervention of the 
labor inspectors, who succeeded in terminating them 
before they reached large proportions. The inter¬ 
vention of this Department, in these as in all other 
cases has been always conciliatory, always endeav¬ 
oring to make the workers understand that although 
it may be true that their present wages may not 
as yet meet all the necessities of their lives nor their 
highest aspirations , it is necesssary to take into ac¬ 
count that environment in which alone it is possible 
for industries to grow , and the difficulties these are 
having to exist in view of the commercial efficiency 
of their competitors in other countries . And it may 
be said that in an infinite number of cases, through 
the medium of persuasion and administrative dem¬ 
onstrations, it was brought about that the workers, 
besides contributing their proportion to the end that 
the total production might be more efficient and in¬ 
tensive, withdrew baseless claims, declaring truces 
in the industries, and discussing with their repre¬ 
sentatives problems of the greatest importance— 
discussions which no doubt will lay down new basic 
principles for further and better labor legislation. 

It is necessary to state on this occasion, that al¬ 
though the immense majority of our workers, for¬ 
tunately for the country, are good and competent 
manual workers, they lack completely a technical 
knowledge of their own industries in which they 
work , and this has given birth among the working 
classes to a new resurgence of aspirations, and they 
are now endeavoring with a noble effort to make 
themselves capable , through their own strength and 
with the means at their disposal, of successfully 
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coping with and counterbalancing the perfection of 
modern machinery . 

But it is passed, that period of the labor struggle, 
in which recourse was taken to the strike as the 
most effective means, and the conciliatory labor of 
the Department of Industry and of the Boards of 
Conciliation and Arbitration has been intensified, 
modifying itself at the same time functionally. 

The Memoria then goes on to state how studies 
have been made, based in part on cases before the 
Arbitration Tribunals, and in part on foreign 
legislation, in the preparation of the project of 
a new labor code. But there has been no servile 
imitation or wholesale importation of foreign 
statutes, whether radical or conservative. 

At the present moment this Department of Labor 
has already an increased responsibility, for whenever 
its role permits it to act as simple conciliators or 
friendly arbitrators, it must do so in such a manner 
that its resolutions and decisions on the controversies 
between the workers and the bosses must rest on 
fundamental principles of industrial technique and 
jurisprudence, so that they can stand the analysis 
of juridical science, and even of Tribunals of Law. 

At the same time while the Department of Labor 
proposes to make its jurisprudence uniform and con¬ 
stant, it is formulating projects of statutes neces¬ 
sary for the better application and effectiveness of 
the laws that protect the workers. 

For it has held that, although much of what has 
been written and enacted in industrial matters in 
other countries serves for orientation and teaching 
under the social conditions of Mexico, taking into 
account the situation of the industries of the coun¬ 
try and the idiosyncracies peculiar to our class of 
workers, whatever may be established in Mexico in 
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the way of labor legislation, should be in accord 
with the necessities of this environment, so that the 
institutions and legislative systems that are estab¬ 
lished may amply respond to the customs, aspira¬ 
tions, necessities and ideology of the Mexican people. 

Labor organization, favored by the law, has 
now gained such strength that the more advanced 
movements, such as those of Mexico City, have 
reached a third stage and have ceased to rely 
either directly on the advantages given to labor 
unions by the labor law or on the labor courts. 
This third phase of labor policy is clearly de¬ 
scribed in the Memoria of the CROM: 

Because of the political influence of our enemies 
on the one hand, and because there is as yet no 
legislation enforcing Articles 4 and 123 of the Con¬ 
stitution, which are the basis of the law and decisions 
of the Board of Conciliation and Arbitration of the 
Federal District, in the middle of the past year 
(1925) it began to be observed with alarming fre¬ 
quency that employers systematically refused to ac¬ 
cept the decisions of the Board, and also that the 
Government of the Federal District, upon which the 
Board depends, did not offer the necessary guaran¬ 
tees for maintaining the closing of establishments 
and factories with the red and black banner when 
employers refused to accept the decisions. 

As we could not permit it that our comrades 
should see constantly laughed at the rights and pre¬ 
rogatives conceded to them by the fundamental 
charter of 1917, we reached a radical and definitive 
decision, namely, to retire from the Court of Con¬ 
ciliation and Arbitration. 

Was our manoeuver a wise one? That it was 
is shown by the immense triumph obtained by the 
CROM in gaining one by one all the conflicts which 
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arose in the Federal District without the slightest 
intervention of the Board of Conciliation and Ar¬ 
bitration. 

Attention is called to the fact that, in spite of 
the influence of the CROM with the Government, 
and in spite of Article 123, both the Governor 
and the Arbitration Boards of the Federal Dis¬ 
trict are considered as unfriendly by the CROM, 
proving that the Calles Government is by no 
means an exclusively labor government. Further, 
this action of the CROM shows that it has reached 
a point of development in the Federal District 
when it can rely on its own economic strength 
rather than its political force. 

Nor have the activities of the Department of 
Labor been limited to preparing temporary regu¬ 
lations for the Arbitration Court and a project 
for a permanent labor law, applying Article 123. 
One of Secretary Morones’ first acts in coming 
into power was to call a convention of all the 
textile manufacturers and textile workers of the 
nation to frame a nation-wide agreemment. (Tex¬ 
tiles are the nation’s leading industry, and the 
one important industry likely to be affected by 
radical State laws). After a session lasting more 
than a year an agreement was reached (on the 
22nd of December, 1926), which is now in force. 
Although sporadic strikes, arising from differ¬ 
ences in interpretation of the agreement, still take 
place, they are relatively infrequent and for the 
first time a reasonable degree of order has been 
introduced into the industry. 
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The most significant clauses of this agreement, 
it will be noted, follow closely the interpretations 
of Article 123 by Secretary Morones and the 
Arbitration Courts, as already described, and em¬ 
body the same principles as the new labor code 
(see below). They are as follows: 

Article 11. The duration of labor contracts will 
be indefinite, and said contracts will be considered as 
terminated only through one of the cases described 
in these regulations. 

Article 13. Every workman who desires to en¬ 
ter a factory must ask employment through the rep¬ 
resentative of the union of the factory. This appli¬ 
cation will be considered in common by the under¬ 
taking, or its delegate, and the union. When the 
worker is employed after having fulfilled the pre¬ 
ceding requirements, if he violates the contract 
under which he labors . . . the union to which he 
belongs will consider the violation of contract and 
the measures which should follow it, without any 
intervention or responsibility on the part of the 
employer. 

Article 80. The Administration of a factory 
will be able to discharge definitely a worker, who 
gives cause, in the following cases: 

(a) For the stealing of materials, clothes or other 
articles, belonging to the establishment. 

(b) For the damaging of products, whose handling 
has been entrusted to him. 

(c) For giving away industrial secrets of the fac¬ 
tory. 

(d) For unjustifiable refusal to do a piece of work 
entrusted to him by his superiors. 

(e) For smoking in the interior of the factory. 
Article 81. When an establishment or its rep- 

sentative discharges a worker without justifiable 
cause, this worker will have to be paid the salary 
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that he may have lost thereby, and he will be put 
back to work. (From Resolutions by the Conven¬ 
tion of the Textile Workers, held in the City of Mex¬ 
ico, the 6th of October of 1925 to the 22nd of De¬ 
cember of 1926). 

A similar convention was called embracing a 
large part of the mines and miners of the coun¬ 
try, including all those of the State of Hidalgo— 
almost half of the total mines of the nation. 

The Department of Labor has also been ex¬ 
tremely active in endeavoring to promote nation¬ 
wide agreements on the railroads—though with 
less uniform success, since a number of strikes 
have occurred. President Calles, upon coming 
into office, announced the policy of new railroad 
economies, discharges of surplus employees, and 
reductions of wages and salaries, both on the 
ground that railroad economies were indispens¬ 
able to the nation, and that railroad wages were 
exceptionally high when compared to other Mexi¬ 
can wages. 

The process of adjustment has been going on 
almost continually ever since, and has been ac¬ 
companied by numerous strikes. In the last gen¬ 
eral strike, in 1927, however, a considerable part 
of the railway organizations refused to join. The 
majority of these railroad strikes were declared 
illegal by the Department of Labor—though only 
after strenuous efforts to secure an agreement 
acceptable to both sides. 

These tactics of the Department of Labor, first 
in securing agreements acceptable to employers 
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in the textile and mining industry, and second in 
taking a strong stand against the demands of cer¬ 
tain labor organizations upon the railroads, tend 
to show that the policy of President Calles and 
Secretary Morones is not an exclusive or partisan 
labor policy and still less a radical and revolu¬ 
tionary attempt to set up a new “laborite” poli¬ 
tical, economic, and social system. 

[The United States of Mexico, especially under 
the new Constitution of 1917 has a federal form 
of government, and labor legislation, as in the 
United States of America, is largely under the 
States and administered by them, and several of 
these States, from time to time, have had some¬ 
what radical governments. At the same time not 
only the railroads but the mines are under fed¬ 
eral control, while a large part of the national 
industry is in the federal district, in which Mex¬ 
ico City is located. Also the national government 
has jurisdiction over disputes involving more 
than one state, and, finally, Secretary Morones has 
bestirred himself to secure uniform legislation in 
the States, and claims success in all with the ex¬ 
ception of two or three very backward ones, where 
there are no industries, and the three States of 
Chihuahua, Tamaulipas, and Aguas Calientas. 
Radical State laws or decisions are therefore ex¬ 
ceptional and do not affect a very large part of 
the nation’s industry.] 











CHAPTER XI 


Arbitration and Conciliation Boards 

The Department of Labor is largely occupied 
with the Boards of Arbitration, permanently ad¬ 
ministered under the Department but also under 
its additional temporary influence because of the 
fact that, since a permanent law has not yet been 
enacted, these Courts (so far as they are federal) 
act under regulations issued by President Calles 
and his Secretary of Labor. The Secretary in 
his report summarizes the more important and 
typical cases. For example, the case entitled: 

A strike for unjustifiable discharge and non¬ 
recognition of the legal right of association between 
the Street Railway Company of Mexico City, and 
the alliance of workers and employees of the omnibus 
and street railways of Mexico City. Solution: Re¬ 
employment of the personnel with an indemnifica¬ 
tion of three months in wages (425 workers) and 
a labor agreement. 

This was an important and typical case of 
what the Department of Labor and the Arbitra¬ 
tion Courts have called a legal strike. The “solu¬ 
tion” or decision described means that an agree¬ 
ment having been in existence and the Board of 
Arbitration having been duly notified of the desire 
of the legally recognized labor organization, repre¬ 
senting the majority of the personnel, to terminate 
that agreement on grounds justified by the Ar¬ 
bitration Board, this organization is accepted as 
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speaking for the wage earners as a whole, and 
the establishment is declared closed, until an 
agreement is reached. 

Another important strike is summarized by the 
Department as follows: 

A strike for the violation of a labor contract: 
The Mexican Petroleum Company, El Aguila, against 
The Union of Workers of Minatitlan, and other al¬ 
lied organizations: Solution of the Cnoflict: Arbitra¬ 
tion by the Secretary of Industry, Commerce and 
Labor, deciding upon the payment by the Company 
of wages due during the term of the strike, and the 
modification and formation of new contracts. 

The decision of this case was based on the 
fact that the Company failed to notify the Board 
of Arbitration upon the wholesale discharge of 
its discontented employees. This was a violation 
of Clause XIX, or Article 12B, above quoted, and 
the strike being illegal, the company had to pay 
the workers for the entire term of the strike, in¬ 
volving a very large sum. 

Another case, that of the Mexican Railway 
company, was based on the same clause of the 
same article. Though in this case the shut-down 
was a lockout legal in form, nevertheless an in¬ 
demnity was awarded the workers by the Arbitra¬ 
tion Court. This case is referred to as follows: 

Readjustment of personnel due to the change of 
system of exploitation; the Mexican railway against 
the Mexican Union of Mechanics; Solution: Indem¬ 
nification of the Workers affected in the change from 
steam to electricity. The case having been appealed 
to Secretary Morones, the latter interpreted Clause 
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19, of Article 123, in a literal manner as prohibiting 
the mass discharge of employees, except “when an 
excess of production renders it necessary to close 
down in order to maintain prices above the cost of 
production,” in other words, when there is a decrease 
in demand. 

In defense of this clause of Article 123, Secre¬ 
tary Morones said: 

First, the law requires due justification by em¬ 
ployers before the Boards of Conciliation and Ar¬ 
bitration, so that they may verify the real necessity 
of a suspension of work, discharging their fiscal 
duties in examining the accounts of the enterprise 
as the only way of obtaining the truth in this matter. 

In such a situation it is not just that when an 
enterprise introduces improvements in its system 
of exploitation, with grave consequences to its oper¬ 
atives, that they should be discharged definitely 
from work, that the enterprise should have regard 
solely to its own advantage, and should forget the 
situation menacing the worker who has dedicated to 
his work the best part of his life, finding himself 
overnight unable to procure work. 

Finally, the report refers to a number of rail¬ 
road strikes, none of which were decided like the 
above cases, by fines against the employers, but 
on the contrary were terminated by new agree¬ 
ments, in accordance with the labor law and with 
the conditions on the railroads already referred 
to. 

The “Radical” Labor Code 

(Putting into Effect Article 123 of the Constitution) 

Senator Ezequiel Salcedo, one of the founders 
of the CROM and chairman of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee which is now discussing the labor code, 
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has explained to the writer that the main purpose 
of the code is to protect the workers and their 
organizations while they are progressing from 
the state of practical peonage which existed under 
President Diaz into a situation where they are 
strongly organized and can rely on their organiza¬ 
tions adequately to protect their rights and ad¬ 
vance their interests and are no longer forced to 
rely upon the labor law or the government. But 
the protection of the government and the law are 
necessary to enable labor to pass successfully 
through this transition period. 

Senator Salcedo, Secretary Trevino, and the 
other officers of the CROM contend also that la¬ 
bor has a certain right over the job, that labor 
as well as the employer has contributed a part of 
the capital which has built up the industry and 
that labor must, therefore, be considered as a co¬ 
partner under the law. 

In addition there is, of course, the desire to 
bring the labor legislation of Mexico up to the 
level of the most advanced labor laws of the more 
progressive nations. But the two objects just 
mentioned, (1) to protect the ex-peon and his 
organizations during the transition of Mexico to 
modern industrialism and (2) to give the wage- 
earner certain rights over his job, are the objects 
which differentiate Article 123, in its present ad¬ 
ministrative and judicial interpretation—and as 
embodied in the newly projected labor law—from 
the labor legislation of other nations. 

It must be remembered that this new law, 
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though not yet enacted, involves the same prin¬ 
ciples and the same interpretation of Article 123 
of the Constitution as we found in the decisions 
of the Labor Arbitration Courts and the tem¬ 
porary regulations of President Calles and Secre¬ 
tary of Industry, Commerce and Labor, Morones. 

This projected code is a modification of the 
labor code already passed by the lower branch 
of the Mexican Congress earlier in 1926. The 
amended law seemed on the point of passing the 
Senate late in that year but action was postponed 
until the following session (1927-1928). Accord¬ 
ing to the representative of the chief employers' 
organizations, Frank Y. McLaughlin, a comprom¬ 
ise was reached by him with Ricardo Trevino, 
Secretary of the CROM, on 13 of 18 major dis¬ 
puted points. Four of the five articles not ac¬ 
cepted by the employers are quoted below. (The 
fifth disputed article, modelled on the so-called 
'Technical control of labor," prevailing in Ger¬ 
many, was not included in the minutes from 
which I shall quote. It provides for an officially 
recognized form of shop committee and industrial 
council). 

Article 40—Section VI. Working Contracts 
will terminate: 

On account of “Fuerza mayor” (Acts of God). 
By these are understood Fire, Explosions, Earth¬ 
quakes, Collapse of Buildings, Epidemics, Wars and 
similar events, when, owing to them, work is par¬ 
alyzed for more than thirty days. In such cases 
the worker will have the right to one months 
salary. If the concern that suffers such disaster is 
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insured, the worker will be entitled to indemnity 
for the material losses that he may suffer, and to 
three months wages. 1 

Article 191—Section L—C: 

If the worker is not content with accepting his 
dismissal, or in the event that his complaint, was 
founded on an unjustifiable dismissal and the worker 
desires the fulfillment of the working contract, the 
Board will sentence the employer to comply with 
the said contract; if he resists or refuses, he will 
be compelled to pay the worker the salary that was 
being earned at the time of the dismissal, for the 
length of time that such resistance or refusal shall 
last. 

The employers contend that in case they refuse 
to continue to give employment under the above 
conditions they should be liable only to pay three 
months wages, according to Clause XXI of Ar¬ 
ticle 123 of the Constitution. Secretary Trevino 
of the CROM was willing to limit the employers’ 
liability—but only to the extent of implying a one 
year, instead of a perpetual, contract. 

Article 240. (Participation in Profits) : 

The participation in profits, which will be as a 
maximum 8 per cent of the same, will be fixed by 
the special Boards referred to in Section VII of this 
Law and the employer is obliged in spite of any 
agreements to the contrary to furnish the said 
special Boards with all the data duly supported and 
vouched for this object. Upon the termination of 
each year, the employers who do not desire to sub¬ 
mit to this disposition, will pay in every case the 
equivalent of one month’s salary. 

(1) From Minutes of the Project of Law Regulating Article 123 
of the General Constitution of the Republic, as Revised by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Social Welfare, during Month of October, 
Senator Ezequiel Salcedo, President. 
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The employers while accepting this principle, 
propose that profits shall be considered as result¬ 
ing after deducting: I. All operation, main¬ 
tenance and depreciation expenses. II. Taxes. 
III. A five per cent legal reserve fund in all lim¬ 
ited corporations. IV. The amounts necessary to 
pay bond interest and interest on preferred stock. 
V. The amounts intended for amortization. 

Secretary Trevino of the CROM, on the con¬ 
trary, proposes that the calculation of profits be 
based on “statements made by the employers in 
compliance with the income tax law.” 

The employers strongly approve of the profit- 
sharing principle. They object, however, not only 
to the definition of profits as proposed by the 
law but to the publicity of profits which it pro¬ 
poses—giving arbitration or other governmental 
bodies the right to inspect their books. 

Article 261 (Relating to Accidents to Workers 
and Occupational Diseases): 

Professional sicknesses are the pathological states 
or conditions arising as a consequence of the nature 
of the work performed by the employee or work¬ 
man, or of the conditions in which they are placed 
for the performance of their duties. They can be 
caused by physical, chemical or biological agencies. 

Instead of this rather broad definition of occu¬ 
pational disease the employers propose the legal 
definition of a number of the States both of Mex¬ 
ico (including Sonora and Puebla) and of the 
United States. 

Several other points of the new code are of 
vital importance—as indicating not only what 
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may be expected but the principles upon which 
Article 123 is already being applied. For ex¬ 
ample : 

Article 10. 

The lack of written contract, with the exception 
of cases specifically provided for in Article 6, de¬ 
prives the employer of all right of action against 
the worker, and subjects him besides to all the pro¬ 
visions of this law. 

Senator Salcedo, President of the Senatorial 
Commission dealing with the proposed code, and 
one of the chief leaders of the CROM, indicates 
this article as the most important of the entire 
labor law, pointing, as it does, to the collective 
labor contract as the normal situation contem¬ 
plated by the entire labor law, and tending to 
prove that the law is largely aimed at covering 
such cases only as are not provided for by a writ¬ 
ten collective agreement. 

Article 26. Section VIII. 

The following conditions will be considered as null 
and not binding upon the workers: 

All stipulations that imply the renunciation of any 
right given to the worker by the laws of protection 
and help in force. 

Article 43. Section XXII. 

Employers are obliged to fully comply with all 
contracts that they make and in addition: 

Not to compel workers by any means whatever, 
to retire from the unions in which they belong, nor 
to compel them to vote for any given candidate. 

These clauses clearly prohibit what is known 
by organized labor as the “yellow dog contract” 
in the United States. 
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Article 171. 

In matters that are of the exclusive competence 
of the Central Board this will act first as a Board 
of Conciliation and only in the event that the matter 
cannot be resolved by mutual consent will the Board 
act in its capacity as arbitrator and pronounce the 
corresponding sentence or decision. 

This article gives another proof of the inten¬ 
tion displayed throughout the whole law to favor 
collective labor agreements as opposed to com¬ 
pulsory arbitration. It must be recalled that one 
form of arbitration decision declares a “legal” 
shut-down or strike. 

Article 11. 

All doubts that may remain unsolved in the inter¬ 
pretation of a working contract, after exhausting 
all means of arriving at an understanding, will be 
resolved in favor of the worker. 

Obviously this article gives labor a very de¬ 
cided advantage before the Arbitration Courts, 
making the third or governmental arbitrator, ex¬ 
tremely important to the wage-earners. 

Article 13. 

Contracts for a fixed time can only be made in 
such cases wherein the work, owing to its nature, is 
necessarily transitory or temporary, it being clearly 
stated and explained that such is the nature of the 
contract. 

While this clause introduces the very novel 
legal principle of permanent employment, that 
principle practically applies only where a no-col¬ 
lective agreement is made—and allowed by the ar¬ 
bitration courts—stating that the contract is for 
a fixed term. (See the Mexican Railway case and 
the Minatitlan cases above quoted.) 

























































PART III 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
CHAPTER I 

Mexican Nationalism and American 
Capitalism 

Mexico has been described as “an economic 
colony of the United States.” Nine-tenths of the 
mobile capital is in the hands of foreigners, two- 
thirds of it owned by American citizens. Oil, 
mines, railroads, public utilities, industries, com¬ 
merce, and even the larger sugar, coffee, and 
banana plantations are owned mainly by for¬ 
eigners. And many of these enterprises have 
made and are still making enormous profits—in 
spite of the economic backwardness of the coun¬ 
try and the consequent instability and inefficiency 
of most of its governments. 

Mexican capital is almost non-existent—except 
as it is tied up in stagnant rural and urban real 
estate or in commercial enterprises too small and 
unprofitable to engage foreign attention. This 
is the gr€at overshadowing fact about Mexico— 
and it accounts very easily and simply for many 
things that would otherwise seem strange and un¬ 
accountable. For example: As the nation is eco¬ 
nomically backward, how does it happen that the 
government has entered into a number of enter- 
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prises that might be more efficiently undertaken 
by foreign capital? 

To illustrate, the government has become the 
owner of 51 per cent of the stock in the National 
Railways of Mexico—which includes two-thirds 
of the total mileage—and it shares with private 
capital the direction of the road. Is this a policy 
of state socialism? It might be state socialism 
under the conditions prevailing in other coun¬ 
tries; it is not state socialism in view of the for¬ 
eign ownership of capital that prevails in Mexico. 

It was not the present allegedly “radical” gov¬ 
ernment that nationalized the railroads, but Pres¬ 
ident Diaz’ ultra-conservative and capitalistic 
finance minister, Limantour. The only way, he 
said, for Mexico to make sure that its railroads 
did not fall under foreign control and were not 
operated as subsidiary and subordinate to the 
railroads of the United States, was for the Mexi¬ 
can Government to own them. There was noth¬ 
ing whatever socialistic about it; the motive was 
pure patriotism and nationalism. Of course 
there was bitter protest and a prolonged propa¬ 
ganda attack against Mexico on the part of Har- 
riman and the other American magnates affected. 

In the same way when Doheny was given per¬ 
mission to sink his first oil wells, President Diaz, 
fearing the alienation of Mexico’s oil resources, 
stipulated that he should never sell out to the 
Standard Oil Company and Doheny gave Diaz his 
promise (as Doheny himself testified before Sen¬ 
ator Fall’s Committee.) What Diaz feared was 
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a foreign oil trust or consortium. And his fore¬ 
sight is hardly to be questioned now that Doheny 
has sold out to Standard Oil Company and now 
that the American Petroleum Association has 
brought together the largest producers—already 
closely united through interlocking directorates 
and common interests in oil and many other busi¬ 
nesses—in opposition to the Mexican Government. 

In other words, all Mexican governments have 
felt a patriotic compulsion to step in and take the 
place that would naturally be occupied by Mexi¬ 
can capital—if it existed. Take another instance. 
There was no Mexican-owned bank of any im¬ 
portance until last year, when the government 
organized a central bank with 51 per cent of the 
stock governmentally owned, along the lines of 
some of the great governmental banks of Europe 
—but only after prolonged study and lengthy con¬ 
sultations in Europe with the administrators of 
these European banks. The main purpose of this 
bank, besides aiding to sustain governmental 
credit and support the currency, is to build up 
private Mexican capital. With the help of the 
government it already controls one-fourth of the 
banking capital of the country, aiding all the 
other banks through a method based upon that of 
our Federal Reserve System. The bank is work¬ 
ing to build up private Mexican capital and is 
far from promoting anything resembling Social¬ 
ism. 

Almost every nation strives to elevate its 
masses and aims to be economically independent. 
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So that when Calles proclaims that he hopes with¬ 
in ten years—by the aid of these and other na¬ 
tionalistic policies—to make Mexico economically 
independent, he is professing a patriotic faith 
which is neither immoral, unusual, nor anti- 
American. 

But there is a more fundamental question. Is 
this Calles policy praticable? It is the answer to 
this question that will decide both the fate of 
the new Mexican nationalism and the outcome of 
the present controversy between Mexico and the 
United States. 

At present every economic fact is pointing 
against any favorable outcome and in the oppo¬ 
site direction—against Mexico. Mexican Gov¬ 
ernment bonds are being sold at a rate that yields 
from 12 to 15 per cent and even higher; and her 
silver money, a year ago practically at par, is at 
a discount of more than 12 per cent. The great 
American oil companies, Mexico’s chief taxpayers, 
have been steadily reducing their output since 
1922, and some of them are now closing down en¬ 
tirely. It is as if an economic war—a war of 
strangulation, the Mexicans call it—had been de¬ 
clared by American capital against the present 
Government. Supporters of the government claim 
that literally a financial boycott has been organ¬ 
ized against Mexico in Washington and New 
York. 

Whatever may be truth about this so-called 
financial boycott, the propaganda campaigns of 
both sides in the public press leave no doubt what- 
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ever that a kind of economic war is being waged. 
Nor can there be any doubt that those business 
organizations that are attacking the present Mex¬ 
ican Government have good and sufficient reasons 
for so doing—from their own business standpoint. 
But this does not preclude the possibility of an 
equally strong case from the standpoint of Mexi¬ 
can nationalism. 

American capital in Mexico can point to the 
undeniable fact that, together with other foreign 
capital, it has built up the country, brought civ¬ 
ilization itself to many sections and taught mod¬ 
ern industrialism to Mexico. All intelligent Mex¬ 
icans understand this and admit it. But the ma¬ 
jority feel that the time is arriving when Mexico 
can undertake the chief role in its own develop¬ 
ment, with foreign capital steadily playing a less 
and less important, if a still indispensable part. 

Mexican nationalism may be partially justified 
in this view. But for the present Mexico still 
needs American capital, quite as much as Amer¬ 
ican capital needs Mexico. And no man can say 
when this relation of mutual interdependence will 
disappear—if it ever disappears. 

American capital is not necessarily hostile to 
the nationalism of the country where it is in¬ 
vested. We have more money in Canada than in 
Mexico—and Canada is no less nationalistic. 
But then we recognize the nationalism of Canada 
as invincible and there is no possibility of our 
capitalists bringing pressure to bear on the Cana¬ 
dian Government. 
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Nor has Mexico any complaint to make against 
our capital as such. Her allegation is that our 
leading capitalists have united in political and 
economic warfare against her government. And 
she claims, in addition, that our governments 
have increasingly lent themselves to this pressure, 
putting forth in diplomatic documents one doc¬ 
trine after another—each more and more radi¬ 
cally infringing on her sovereignty. But for this 
increasing political and economic pressure, Mex¬ 
ico contends, she would be able to carry out her 
experiment in nationalism under natural condi¬ 
tions and the frontier between her national poli¬ 
cies and foreign capital would be laid down to 
mutual advantage. 

That is Mexico’s case. To what facts, if any, 
can Calles point in support of this contention ? Is 
American economic and diplomatic pressure be¬ 
coming stronger year by year? For if that is so, 
then certainly a crisis is imminent, especially if 
Coolidge withdraws the embargo on the export of 
arms as he threatened to do in June, 1925, or if 
he withdraws Ambassador Sheffield without re¬ 
placing him, or if, in any other way, he encour¬ 
ages the tendency to revolution to which he openly 
referred on that occasion. 

Mexico has been slipping back economically 
ever since Secretary Kellogg’s first frontal at¬ 
tack on the Calles Government in June, 1925— 
and especially since the reopening of the oil ques¬ 
tion and the newest campaign launched by the big 
oil companies against Mexico a year later. Can 
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Calles hope to put Mexican business on its feet 
again, in the face of the continued opposition of 
President Coolidge and the big oil interests to his 
government? If Calles cannot restore Mexican 
prosperity he is not only engaged in a hopeless 
struggle, but his government will very soon be 
threatened by a home opposition as menacing as 
the pressure from the United States. In other 
words, the economic pressure upon Mexico is 
leading towards a crisis just as surely and almost 
as swiftly as the direct direct political pressure 
from the White House. 









CHAPTER II 


WHITE HOUSE MEXICAN POLICY FROM 

WOODROW WILSON TO HUGHES AND 
KELLOGG 

A few months before his death Abraham Lin¬ 
coln wrote a letter to President Benito Juarez, the 
founder of the present Mexican Republic. In this 
letter Lincoln referred to “complaints against the 
Mexican Government for violations of contracts 
and spoliation and cruelties practiced against 
American Citizens.” But Lincoln voluntarily de¬ 
ferred all action on these complaints in view of 
Juarez’ difficult struggle with reactionaries and 
counter-revolutionaries. “The republican system 
of government everywhere,” Lincoln pointed out, 
“has to make its way through difficulties and em¬ 
barrassments which result from the action of an- 
tagonistical elements which are a legacy of for¬ 
mer times and very different institutions.” Mex¬ 
ico, the great Emancipator concluded, was justly 
entitled to “the forbearance and generous sym¬ 
pathy” of the people of the United States. 

The “legacy” of reactionism left by Dictator 
Santa Ana and Emperor Maximilian to Presi¬ 
dent Juarez was much the same as the legacy left 
by dictator Diaz to Presidents Madero, Obregon 
and Calles. The condition of the Mexican masses 
when Madero overthrew Diaz in 1910 is stated 
by experts, like Phipps, to have been “far worse 
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than it was in 1810.” Diaz had reduced three- 
fifths of the Mexican people to a state of literal 
peonage and had delivered the wealth of the coun¬ 
try into the hands of Mexican landlords and for¬ 
eign capital. 

The revolution inaugurated by Madero in 1910, 
which was embodied in the constitution of 1917 
and was at last definitely established in 1920 by 
President Obregon, has held the “forbearance and 
generous sympathy” of the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the American people. This sympathy 
was clearly voiced by Woodrow Wilson in 1913 
and 1914. After murdering Madero, the brutal 
Huerta, under the pretext of establishing order, 
was in reality trying to restore the Diaz regime. 
Dictator Huerta, President Wilson pointed out, 
was restoring order solely “for the benefit of the 
aristocrats, the vested interests, the great owners 
of property, the men who have exploited that rich 
country for their own selfish purposes.” But this 
old order, as President Wilson said, was dead and 
beyond the possibility of restoration—and the 
people were struggling successfully to recover by 
force what was theirs by right, that is, to regain 
possession of the land. 

President Wilson’s policy of benevolent inter¬ 
vention against Huerta was almost unanimously 
approved in this country. But, however benevo¬ 
lent and advantageous to Mexico'this interven¬ 
tion may have been, it led to the launching by 
Washington of a cumulative series of more or less 
novel international doctrines that have alarmed 
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Mexico, attracted the attention of the whole civ¬ 
ilized world, and finally have come to constitute 
by far the most important phase of the Mexican 
problem. For some of these doctrines are of gen¬ 
eral application and if they became permanently 
embodied as part of our foreign policy—would 
fit many other countries as well as Mexico. 

President Wilson’s first Mexican doctrine has 
been labelled “benevolent interventionism.” Its 
foundation certainly was benevolent. Theoreti¬ 
cally it contained no element of selfish interest. 
But practically, in the lapse of the years from 
1913 to 1920, certain selfish American interests, 
justifiable or unjustifiable, became incorporated 
in the doctrine. 

In bringing pressure to bear—at first purely 
moral pressure—to terminate the Huerta dic¬ 
tatorship, President Wilson said that the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States had no “selfish or ul¬ 
terior purpose” and proposed “to pay the most 
scrupulous regard to the sovereignty and inde¬ 
pendence of Mexico.” Especially he denied that, 
in this moral intervention, the United States was 
acting “in the interest of any person or body of 
persons who may have personal or property 
claims in Mexico which they may feel that they 
have a right to press.” 

“It is a very perilous thing to determine the 
foreign policy of a nation in the terms of ma¬ 
terial interest,” President Wilson declared in an¬ 
other Mexican document. “It is not only unfair 
to those with whom you are dealing,” he continued, 
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“but is degrading as regards your own actions. . . 
We have seen material interests threaten consti¬ 
tutional freedom in the United States. There¬ 
fore, we will know how to sympathize with those 
in the rest of America who have to contend with 
such powers, not only within their borders but 
from outside their borders also.” 

But ultimately, motives did appear in the Wil¬ 
son policy which, however legitimate, were avow¬ 
edly not entirely unselfish. The situation in 
Mexico, he said, was “incompatible with the ful¬ 
fillment of international obligations.” Both the 
United States and the other nations had a right¬ 
ful interest in the establishment of a stable and 
orderly Mexican government and “we are ex¬ 
pected by the powers of the world to act as Mexi¬ 
co’s nearest friend.” 

In expressing America’s interest in seeing an 
orderly government established, President Wil¬ 
son was raising no objection whatever to any 
Mexican government policy but on the contrary 
was calling attention to the dangers to American 
lives and property and to civilization itself which 
arose from the absence of Mexican government, 
from disorder, revolutions and counter-revolu¬ 
tions and civil wars. All he asked for was “real 
progress toward the establishment of a govern¬ 
ment at the City of Mexico which the country will 
obey and respect.” 

On the same point President Roosevelt in 1904 
had said, in connection with another Central 
American country, that “an impotence which re- 
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suits in a general loosening of the ties of civilized 
society” might force the United States to the ex¬ 
ercise of “an international police power.” And, 
President Taft had declared that if the Madero 
government of Mexico was “unable to check the 
attacks on American citizens “the United States 
would be constrained to take some action.” This 
doctrine has always had the practically unani¬ 
mous support of the American people, and Mexico 
itself went far towards accepting it when Car¬ 
ranza permitted the Pershing expedition and 
when Obregon agreed, in 1923, to pay compensa¬ 
tion for all damage to lives and property of 
Americans during revolutionary disturbances 
which could be traced to the fault or neglect of 
officials of the Mexican government. The main¬ 
tenance of a reasonable degree of orderly govern¬ 
ment was also the sole foundation and meaning 
of the now famous doctrine enunciated by Evarts, 
the American Ambassador to Mexico in 1878, 
which has been applied to the present Mexican 
situation by President Coolidge. 

Nor did the Wilson interventionism stop at the 
point of benevolence and our interest in stable 
government. Stirred by the efforts of British in¬ 
terests to use Huerta to gain possession of the oil 
field and, later, by President Carranza’s pro- 
Germanism and anti-Americanism—as well as by 
the continued chaos throughout Mexico—Presi¬ 
dent Wilson not only twice intervened in fact and 
by armed force, but justified these interventions 
by what seemed to be almost the beginning of a 
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third doctrine, namely, that “the confiscation of 
private property and arbitrary deprivation of 
vested rights” might impel the American Gov¬ 
ernment “to protect the property of its citizens 
in Mexico.” 

There were, however, some very special condi¬ 
tions of the moment in support of this very posi¬ 
tive forward move in Wilson’s position. First, 
what was naturally feared was that Carranza 
would decree a wholesale confiscation of Ameri¬ 
can property, not a mere “curtailment” or “im¬ 
pairment of title,” which is what the Calles Gov¬ 
ernment is now accused of. And second, we were 
by this time at war with Germany and it was 
feared that Carranza might interrupt our vital 
oil supplies as well as the flow of other indispens¬ 
able materials from Mexico. This fear was also 
natural, since Carranza had previously appealed 
to all American nations in the interest of peace to 
agree to stop all exports of food and ammunition 
to the belligerent countries of Europe! 

There can be little question that these special 
conditions were uppremost in Mr. Wilson’s mind. 
Not only had he never withdrawn his opposition 
to any form of “dollar diplomacy” or intervention 
on behalf of property interests—except as threat¬ 
ened by prolonged and almost endless revolution¬ 
ary disturbances—but he had reaffirmed his 
opposition in connection with the Versailles 
Treaty. Nevertheless, he did, as a matter of fact, 
furnish a new precedent by threatening—at least 
under the special conditions just portrayed—to 
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intervene to protect property, not merely from 
disorder, but from a real or supposed menace 
of actual (that is, not merely constructive) con¬ 
fiscation. 

In the meanwhile the huge American oil in¬ 
terests in Mexico were coming into the fore¬ 
ground. When Wilson first took office in 1913 oil 
was only one of the half-dozen leading American 
interests; when he left the presidency in 1921, 
Mexican oil was reaching its maximum output— 
representing hundreds of millions of dollars, more 
than one-fourth of the world’s annual supply and 
59 per cent of the entire international trade in 
oil. 

All this sensational Mexican oil development, 
however, took place either during the war or im¬ 
mediately before or afterwards. So that, while 
Wilson’s Mexican policy was already largely con¬ 
cerned with oil—it was oil in its international as¬ 
pects. When Hughes became Secretary of State, 
on the contrary, British oil interests in Mexico 
had been outdistanced, the American oil interests 
were becoming united and all-powerful, and Car¬ 
ranza had been displaced by Obregon, who was 
universally recognized as rather friendly than 
hostile to this country. Oil had come to dominate 
American-Mexican relations—no longer as an in¬ 
ternational issue but as a purely Mexican-Amer- 
ican question. 

When Diaz was still in power in 1910, the Mex¬ 
ican investments of Doheny and the handful of 
American oil companies of any consequence that 
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were doing business in Mexico at that time ac¬ 
counted for scarcely one per cent of American 
Mexican investments. By 1921, when Charles 
Evans Hughes became Secretary of State, the 
late President Bedford of the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany estimated American owned Mexican oil in¬ 
vestments at $500,000,000 and the Mexican gov¬ 
ernment showed that the market value of these 
properties was several hundred millions more— 
sums equal to or perhaps greater than all other 
American properties in Mexico put together. 

Secretary Fall’s Position 

The Mexican problem that confronted Secre¬ 
tary Hughes was not facilitated by the presence 
and influence in the Harding cabinet of Secretary 
of the Interior Albert B. Fall, not only closely 
associated with oil interests, as shown in the Do- 
heny and Sinclair trials, but himself a large Mexi¬ 
can investor. When Fall was Senator from New 
Mexico he had boldly taken up arms in the United 
States Senate for President Huerta—after the 
latter had killed Madero. Fall later proposed to 
the Senate the occupation of Mexico by an army 
of 500,000 men “to open and maintain all com¬ 
munication between Mexico City and the seaports 
of Mexico,” and “to assist in establishing consti¬ 
tutional government.” 

Shortly before he entered the Cabinet Senator 
Fall had got himself appointed Chairman of a 
Senate Committee for Investigating Mexico in 
which he, Doheny, and their associates were the 
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chief witnesses. The final report of the commit¬ 
tee, as summarized by the Associated Press, asked 
that, before recognizing Obregon, the United 
States Government should not limit itself to the 
usual and customary questions involved in recog¬ 
nizing a government according to international 
law, namely, whether it is stable and able and 
willing to fulfill the international obligations rec¬ 
ognized by international law, but should make a 
number of special conditions as demanded by cer¬ 
tain American property interests in Mexico. 
Among these conditions were not only the naming 
of two commissions to deal with American claims 
(later accepted by Mexico) but the modification 
or elimination of a number of clauses of the Mex¬ 
ican constitution dealing with property and the 
church question. This program was publicly en¬ 
dorsed by the American Petroleum Association. 

Hughes Advises Moderation 

But, while no Secretary of State could fail to 
give due attention to these financial interests, to 
the findings of a Senate Committee and to the 
views of a leading member of the Cabinet, Secre¬ 
tary Hughes’ approach to such problems was 
from a different angle, being based on American 
precedents and international law as well as on the 
immediate interests of American citizens as to 
their Mexican properties. “Our first duty” said 
Secretary Hughes in one of his leading addresses, 
“is at home with our own public opinion, by edu¬ 
cation and unceasing effort to bring to naught 
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this mischevious exhortations of chauvinists; our 
next is to aid in every practical way in promoting 
a better feeling among other people, the healing 
of wounds and the just settlement of differences. 
The principle of each nation for itself to the full 
extent of its power,” he continued, “is the prin¬ 
ciple of war not of peace. . . . There is no law 
giver for independent states.” 

Although the official notes of Secretary Hughes 
to the Mexican Government accepted some of the 
principles of the Fall committee report, he never 
ceased to modify and to moderate them in ac¬ 
cordance with the liberal and pacific standpoint 
indicated in this passage. He made no demand 
for changes in the Mexican constitution. He 
asked for a commercial treaty, but when Presi¬ 
dent Obregon refused to consider a treaty until 
after recognition—on the ground that no nation 
ought to be asked to purchase recognition if rec¬ 
ognition was due—Hughes did not insist. 

Britain Accepts Oil Laws 

This policy of moderation was aided by the fact 
that the bankers, holders of Mexican government 
and railroad bonds, were at that particular mo¬ 
ment coming to the agreement later signed with 
Mexico. Also the British oil corporations, as Sen¬ 
ator Lodge said in the United States Senate, using 
a letter of Secretary Fall as authority, had be¬ 
trayed the American Association of Oil Com¬ 
panies, “by accepting the Mexican Government’s 
demands with reference to oil-drilling permits” 
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and “abiding by its laws.” Even certain large 
American oil companies like the Agwi had given 
up the fight when it was shown that the oil taxes 
which the oil companies and the State Depart¬ 
ment under Secretary Lansing had denounced as 
“confiscation” were considerably less than those 
of several American states. All this had so dis¬ 
turbed the big American companies that in Au¬ 
gust, 1921, Doheny, Sinclair, Teagle of the Stan¬ 
dard Oil Company and others had taken a special 
trip to Mexico to settle about taxes and certain 
other disputes. This partial settlement, as events 
immediately showed, was not a peace and was 
scarcely a truce. But it undoubtedly helped great¬ 
ly towards—if it did not itself make possible—the 
signing of the Warren-Payne agreement between 
the two countries in 1923 and the recognition of 
the Mexican by the American government. 

President Obregon at this time gave Secretary 
Hughes the assurance that Article 27 of the Con¬ 
stitution, which made the oil deposits the prop¬ 
erty of the Mexican nation, would not be applied 
retroactively, that is, against oil properties ac¬ 
quired before the Constitution was enacted in 
1917—and that no clauses of the constitution 
would be interpreted either retroactively (which 
is forbidden by the Constitution itself) or in a 
confiscatory manner. However, Obregon made 
this declaration solely as a statement of policy, 
refusing repeatedly to make it a part of a 
treaty. The difference is of the utmost moment, 
since Mexico herself is the sole interpreter of 
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what she means by “non-retroaetive” and “non¬ 
confiscatory” legislation, while a treaty would 
give equal weight to the usage of these terms by 
American courts, which employ them every day 
and have greatly expanded their meaning, es¬ 
pecially the meaning of the term confiscation. 
Shall Mexican Courts Decide? 

Mexico wishes these oil claims and all other 
questions concerning foreign-owned Mexican 
property to be decided by Mexican courts. If 
there then arises some case which America can 
claim is in violation, not of the American legal con¬ 
ception of retroaction and confiscation, but of the 
Mexican legal conception or of international law 
as established between all nations, Mexico is will¬ 
ing to submit to arbitration. 

On January 1st of this year an oil law went 
into effect which had been passed by the Mexican 
Congress and approved by President Calles. It 
contained several clauses that were objected to by 
the major American oil companies and the State 
Department, but have not yet been passed on by 
the Supreme Court of Mexico. These clauses have 
been made the subject of an enormous amount of 
superfluous discussion by both sides. Whether 
the Mexican courts modify some or all of them— 
or leave them all intact—the fundamental issue 
will remain as stated: Mexico claims the right 
of her courts to declare what is and what is not 
confiscation and retroactive legislation; Secretary 
Kellogg and President Coolidge deny her that 
right. 













CHAPTER III 


OUR PRESENT POLICY—“PROTECTION OF 
AMERICAN LIVES AND PROPERTY” 

The policy of the United States in Mexico, 
Nicaragua, China, and other more or less back¬ 
ward countries is now commonly stated in six 
words—the “protection of American lives and 
property.” 

This proposition seems clear and unassailable. 
But it gives rise to some far-reaching questions. 
William Green, President of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor, believes we should lose no 
time in making a definite distinction between 
“intervention” and the protection of American 
lives and property. Senator Borah favors the 
protection of American lives and property—but 
only “when it does not interfere with the sover¬ 
eign right of another people.” 

On the other side, “the White House Spokes¬ 
man,” and Senator Kellogg—as well as some 
of their predecessors—have given some very 
broad interpretations of what is meant by pro¬ 
tection and some very broad definitions of 
American property rights. 

The slogan “protection of American lives and 
property” was not usual in our disputes with 
Mexico and other countries before the Euro¬ 
pean war. The newspapers and the official 
notes up to 1917, even when they contain threat- 
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ening and bellicose expressions, do not employ 
this or any similar phrase. They speak of the 
duty to protect American lives and American 
properties —as against disorder due to the lack 
of stable government; they say little or nothing 
about the duty to protect American property or 
property “rights” and “interests” as against the 
legislation enacted by an established government. 

How did this phrase come to be presented as 
the foundation of America’s foreign policy? 
Its proponents claim that a new situation was 
created by the alleged radical constitution en¬ 
acted by Mexico early in 1917. On the other 
side, the critics of the doctrine, as it is commonly 
interpreted, say that the European war produced 
a wave of financial imperialism in all the great 
nations which find, in this phrase, a sufficient 
cover for designs against the natural resources 
and the economic and political independence of 
the weaker peoples. 

Dates tell us nothing as to the correct an¬ 
swer to this controversy. America entered into 
the European war within a month or two after 
the Mexican Constitution was put into opera¬ 
tion. Both the Mexican Constitution and the 
European war had developed their full effects 
when Secretary of State Lansing launched the 
first broad interpretation of American “prop¬ 
erty rights.” On April 2nd, 1918, the State De¬ 
partment protested to Mexico not only against 
the actual violation of American properties but 
against the “infringement of the property 
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rights” of Americans by Carranza’s decrees and 
pledged the United States to protect all prop¬ 
erty “injuriously affected!” 

Secretary Kellogg’s interpretation of what 
constitutes a “vested property interest” is 
broader still. In one of his notes to Mexico— 
of course approved by President Coolidge—Sec¬ 
retary Kellogg says not only that a vested prop¬ 
erty interest cannot be taken away but that it 
cannot even be “impaired” by the state save for 
a public purpose and with compensation and, 
furthermore, that a vested interest not only can¬ 
not be destroyed but cannot even be “curtailed” 
through the enforcement of laws subsequent to 
its acquisition. Here is a full explanation why 
President Coolidge has stated that the reason 
the Mexican controversy could not be arbitrated 
was because it was concerned with property 
rights. Private property rights and interests, 
we see from these expressions, are regarded by the 
President as absolute—as being above any right 
of the government or the people as a whole. 
And it is held that if any property belongs to 
Americans, wherever it may be located, the duty 
of our Government is to take all measures to 
protect it from any curtailment or impairment— 
even, as Mr. Coolidge has carefully pointed out, 
including the use of armed force. 

Several administration organs have taken the 
ground that, the “honor” of this country being 
involved and there being in this instance no inter¬ 
national law upon which the protection of Amer- 
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ican property interests can rely in case inter¬ 
national arbitration were accepted, it is neces¬ 
sary for the United States, acting independently 
and without arbitration, to use whatever means 
may be necessary to compel Mexico to accept 
the present Washington viewpoint. Opponents 
of the policy answer that since nearly all legis¬ 
lation and court decisions in all countries are 
likely to affect property interests injuriously in 
one way or another this would be tantamount 
to the assertion by the United States of its right 
to enforce by arms a veto power over the courts 
and parliaments of all other countries. 

Most of the revolutions, civil wars, and inter¬ 
national wars of history have been fought over 
conflicting property interests and opposing con¬ 
ceptions of property rights. And it is signifi¬ 
cant that last November the first State Depart¬ 
ment declaration accusing Mexico of Bolshev¬ 
ism, the famous inspired interview of Assistant 
Secretary of State, Robert E. Olds, contained 
(in the well-known Associated Press version) 
the significant statement that “at the bottom 
American relations with Mexico have been and 
promise to be clouded by opposing theories of 
government between which it has been impos¬ 
sible to find a common meeting ground on which 
to rest understandings and agreements.” 

With this official and semi-official foundation 
on which to build, prominent pro-administra¬ 
tion writers are constructing a well-knit and 
consistent doctrine as regards America and 
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Mexico. The doctrine is not only impressive, but 
it is unquestionably sincere—and it is therefore 
all the more fraught with the probability of the 
most fateful of consequences for this country— 
and for the world. In one of America’s leading 
weeklies the head of an influential news associa¬ 
tion writes that the Administration proposes to 
see to it that “no nation can by constitutional 
amendment obtain possession of valuable prop¬ 
erties (within its own boundaries) developed by 
citizens of another country”—a proposition 
which, however justified from the “absolute 
property” standpoint, would certainly not be 
accepted (as against itself) by the United States 
or by any other nation. Another equally prom¬ 
inent writer in the same influential publication 
accuses Mexico of the crime of attempting “to 
curtail property-holding” and asserts that the 
principle of “Mexico for Mexicans” cannot be 
tolerated by this country because it imperils the 
“hegemony of the United States.” 

This viewpoint does undoubtedly represent 
“a theory of government” as the State Depart¬ 
ment says, utterly irreconcilable with that of 
Mexico—not only the Mexico of Calles but the 
Mexico of every constitutional President from 
Juarez to date. Juarez proposed, in 1860, the 
present program for the government ownership 
of railroads and public utilities and this was un¬ 
doubtedly one of the reasons why his successor, 
the dictator, Diaz, after several visits to New 
York, was enabled to obtain and to hold to the 
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end the enthusiastic support of powerful Amer¬ 
ican financial interests. As for Calles, while 
he accepts private property as vital and essen¬ 
tial, he frankly states that he subordinates it to 
the general welfare. 

These irreconcilable conceptions of property 
have led Secretary Kellogg and the supporters 
of the Administration’s Mexican policy logically 
and in all sincerity to regard Mexico as guilty of 
radicalism, Socialism and Bolshevism. 

“Mexican Socialism, if not balked by the 
United States Government,” a pro-administra¬ 
tion writer remarks, might sooner or later lead 
to a grave situation. He regards it as the duty 
of the United States not only to protect specific 
property interests in Mexico but to prevent Mex¬ 
ico from putting into effect any social principle 
which we may disapprove and regard as “So¬ 
cialism.” 

Another writer, even more eminent, (Richard 
Washburn Child), puts forth a doctrine that 
would entitle us to supercede the governments 
of weaker nations when and where we please, 
namely, that “the sturdier powers must not al¬ 
low peoples manifestly unfit for government to 
breed contagions without any action or protest.” 
This doctrine he applies both to China and to 
Mexico. Our next door neighbor, he contends, 
we have a special right to check from breeding 
“forces we consider evil and destructive and dan¬ 
gerous and contagious and menacing.” 
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The remedy for this state of affairs is that the 
United States shall establish its “hegemony” 
throughout America down to the Panama Canal, 
and protect American “prestige” from “med¬ 
dling” by Mexico. The first writer is more par¬ 
ticular about the name to be applied to this 
extension of the Monroe Doctrine. Since “the 
spheres of influence” established by the great 
nations in backward countries have been almost 
universally 'condemned, he proposes that this 
new seizure be rather a “sphere of responsi¬ 
bility” and explains that what is proposed to be 
set up is in reality only a kind of “mandate.” 
Evidently none of these doctrines is likely to 
be accepted by any Mexican government—un¬ 
less it is a government set up by this country. 

Just as the State Department and the Mexi¬ 
can Government hold to political principles that 
are apparently irreconcilable, so when the As¬ 
sociation of Producers of Petroleum in Mexico 
publicly denounces the Mexican Constitution it¬ 
self as “confiscatory,” it verifies Senator Borah's 
statement that leading oil interests are working 
for “a complete break” with Mexico. 

The big oil companies, quite naturally, ask 
the same freedom and security in Mexico as 
they enjoy in the United States. Reasonable as 
the motive of such a demand may be, it is evi¬ 
dently an impossible standard to set for any rela¬ 
tively backward country. Nor is any country 
obligated to accept the economic and legal systems 
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of the United States. But the oil companies do 
not stop even there. 

The State Department told Congress that it 
had no information as to the holdings of Do- 
heny, Sinclair and Secretary Mellon in Mexican 
oil. But the Mexican Government has disclosed 
Doheny, Sinclair, Mellon, and Standard Oil as 
being the four chief owners—Secretary Mellon 
offering only the inconsequential amendment 
that he had turned over his interests to a mem¬ 
ber of his family. Following in the steps of Ed¬ 
ward L. Doheny—who, it must be recalled, was 
both the pioneer and by far the largest of the 
American oil magnates in Mexico—these Big Four 
Companies apparently expect the same degree of 
influence in Mexico they enjoy in Washington. 
But this is a degree of influence they cannot 
hope to obtain in Mexico until the present so- 
called “anti-capitalistic” government (a govern¬ 
ment which certainly is non-capitalistic) is over¬ 
thrown and the Constitution of 1917 is either 
scrapped or falls into desuetude. For Mexican 
courts, legislators and officials, according to the 
oil companies’ statements, are no longer friend¬ 
ly, that is, no longer accessible to the well-known 
“arguments” formerly so successfully used by Do¬ 
heny in Mexico and this country. The only accept¬ 
able alternative for the companies would be that 
all cases of faulty titles and other matters not set¬ 
tled to the satisfaction of the companies should be 
appealed, as in the last two years, to the State De¬ 
partment. But these tactics are now effectively 
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estopped by Calles’ refusal to grant new drilling 
permits to companies not complying with Mexican 
law. 

So nothing now remains to the Big Four ex¬ 
cept constant pressure on the Mexican Govern¬ 
ment through the triple menace of revolution, 
intervention and economic strangulation. The 
resulting critical situation is costly to the Big 
Four, but, perhaps, equally or more costly to 
Mexico and the Mexican Government. And, be¬ 
sides, this situation—costly as it is—has a num¬ 
ber of incidental profits for the companies. The 
economic depression in Mexico makes it possible 
for them to enlarge their holdings at low figures, 
the delay allows existing titles or pseudo-titles 
to be improved, and the example of Mexico’s 
economic and diplomatic punishment shows 
Venezuela and Colombia (whose oil wealth may 
be even greater than Mexico’s) what they have 
to expect if they offer any resistance to the legal 
conceptions of the American interests that have 
recently appeared in force in their countries. 























































CHAPTER IV 


THE DANGER OF INTERVENTION AND 
WAR IN MEXICO 

“Do you think the government is justified in 
assuming a position that may lead to war with 
Mexico?” Naturally, the overwhelming major¬ 
ity of persons responding to this question—put 
by a string of newspapers—have answered, No! 

“Would the severance of diplomatic relations 
between the United States and Mexico and the 
lifting of the embargo on arms necessarily spell 
war?” This part of a questionnaire put out by 
the National Civic Federation—will doubtless 
also receive a unanimous negative. 

The American people have shown that they 
are opposed to intervention and war in Mexico. 
The Administration and Senate have declared 
against war and intervention. So the only real 
questions are: “Does the present position of our 
government lead towards war?” “Would the 
lifting of the embargo on arms, or the severance 
of diplomatic relations lead towards war?” 

Our government’s denunciation of the anti¬ 
smuggling treaty with Mexico was interpreted 
even by leading organs friendly to the admin¬ 
istration as a threat or a warning that the em¬ 
bargo might be lifted. They interpret this ac- 
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tion, not as a positive act of benevolent neutral¬ 
ity towards revolution or towards a revolution¬ 
ary movement in Mexico but as “a powerful 
form of pressure” to compel the “straightening 
out of the situation created by the oil and land 
laws.” 

“It has all along been plain,” says one of these 
pro-administration organs, “that the stability, if 
not the very existence, of the Calles Govern¬ 
ment rests upon keeping American-made arms 
out of the hands of would-be revolutionaries. 
Letting down the bars would spell its doom. A 
threat to do so is obviously a powerful form of 
pressure. The United States does not want an¬ 
other revolution in Mexico. At the same time, 
we do want a reasonable settlement of the land 
and oil controversy. 

“The time may come when the policy of up¬ 
holding the Calles regime by keeping arms for 
revolutionaries out of Mexico will do more harm 
than good. We have now prepared the way for 
lifting the embargo. Washington is waiting to 
see what happens.” 

This language is no more downright and ex¬ 
plicit than was that of Secretary Kellogg’s first 
Mexican Note (June 12, 1925) when he declared 
that “another revolution may be impending” 
and, that the American Government would 
“continue to support the Government of Mex¬ 
ico” only so long as it protected American lives 
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and ‘‘interests.” The note aroused much criti¬ 
cism in this country and when President Calles 
replied that it contained “a threat to the sov¬ 
ereignty of Mexico that she cannot overlook” 
he received the approval of a large part of the 
American press. More than a year elapsed be¬ 
fore Secretary Kellogg resumed the same strong 
tone. But then the denunciation of the smuggling 
treaty again brought to life this note in which 
the lifting of the embargo was first referred to. 

A threat or warning has no force unless, 
under the conditions indicated, the government 
making the threat honestly intends to carry it 
out. Those conditions were stated in the first 
Kellogg note as including “the protection of 
American interests” and his later notes said that 
these interests have not been protected. In 
order to justify execution, according to this Kel- 
logg-Coolidge standard, the threat or warning 
anent the embargo requires only a continuation 
of the present policy of the Mexican Govern¬ 
ment and not any new acts—though any new 
acts against American lives or property inter¬ 
ests would naturally be emphasized as strength¬ 
ening the State Department’s case. 

The above view is that of those who support 
President Coolidge’s Mexican policy. The oppo¬ 
nents of the policy, carrying the situation a few 
steps farther, predict the following sequence of 
events: 

The raising of the embargo is the weapon 
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which the war party has always intended to 
use in order to overthrow the Mexican Govern¬ 
ment. The idea is that by arming the revolu¬ 
tionists a civil war can be provoked in Mexico; 
that this civil war will produce disorder; that 
disorder will endanger American lives and 
property; and that then troops can be sent into 
Mexico to protect them. The raising of the em¬ 
bargo would thus lead to intervention. In carry¬ 
ing out this plan the war party has had, of 
course, to practice deception, for the American 
people are deeply opposed to the plan. The 
persons who know what they want, and are di¬ 
recting the intrigue, have had to wait, first, for 
the adjournment of Congress, then they have un¬ 
loosed their well-organized propaganda, then 
they have had to confuse the issues so that pub¬ 
lic opinion would not know what the whole 
thing was about.”* 

Speaking for Mexico, President Calles has re¬ 
peatedly complained against the threats of force 
used against him and has stated that no settle¬ 
ment with Mexico would ever be secured “by 
threats or violent means.” But he has also con¬ 
ceded that the lifting of the embargo by the 
American Government would aid the revolu¬ 
tionists and would be taken by them as an in¬ 
tentional step in their favor. Lifting or putting 
on an embargo on arms in order to help or 
hinder this or that contending party in Mexico 
is no new policy for the American Government. 


♦(New York World). 
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Not only President Taft but President Wilson’s 
“benevolent interventionism” frequently made 
use of this weapon. 

When President Wilson instructed his special 
emissary, John Lind, to require dictator Huerta’s 
“retirement from the Mexican Government” he 
threatened to use “such means as may be neces¬ 
sary to secure this result,” proposing, first, “iso¬ 
lation from foreign aid and from domestic moral 
and material credit,” and, then, if Huerta didn’t 
retire announced that “it will become the duty 
of the United States to use less peaceful means 
to put him out.” The new authority taking 
Huerta’s place, Wilson said, must be “actually, 
avowedly, and sincerely in favor of the neces¬ 
sary reforms” or else “the settlement must come 
by arms, either ours or those of the Constitu¬ 
tionalists.” The “necessary reforms” at that time 
were an orderly, stable, representative and inter¬ 
nationally responsible government. 

For good or for evil, the warnings of the pres¬ 
ent American Government have a still broader 
objective. Because Secretary Kellogg is con¬ 
tending not against Mexican disorder but 
against the order being set up or attempted by 
Calles and his associates,—conceiving this order 
as Bolshevistic or at least as “radical” and as an 
intolerable evil and danger, especially in this 
hemisphere. Secretary Kellogg’s note of Jan¬ 
uary, 1927, accusing the Mexican Government of 
being under the influence of Soviet Russia 
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and its Third International, if not taken too lit¬ 
erally, is of the utmost historic significance. For 
that note, which we know was premeditated 
for months, shows with precision the type of 
governmental policy, rightly or wrongly as¬ 
cribed by President Coolidge and his political 
and economic advisers to the Mexican Govern¬ 
ment, a policy which they regard as beyond the 
scope of arbitration and as justifying the threat 
of war—the use of “armed force” having been 
specifically endorsed by President Coolidge as 
prescribed in the resuscitated Evarts doctrine. 

The policy of the Mexican Government is non- 
capitalistie—in that it puts forward a concep¬ 
tion of “the general welfare” which permits the 
impairment or curtailment of private property, 
with or without full compensation, whenever it 
is in conflict with the public welfare. And it is 
certain that Secretary Kellogg and President 
Coolidge regard this as anti-capitalism, anti- 
American, and Socialism. The first Kellogg 
note said that the Mexican Government was “on 
trial before the world” and gave as reasons not 
only the agrarian laws but “properties practic¬ 
ally ruined on account of the unreasonable de¬ 
mands of labor.” Statements of responsible 
political leaders and writers closest to the ad¬ 
ministration also show that not only the oil laws 
but the whole trend of the Constitution of 1917 
and of the policy of President Calles is regarded 
as menacing to American civilization—civiliza¬ 
tion being conceived in Secretary Kellogg’s 
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mind as based not on popular sovereignty, but, as 
he says, on “property rights.” 

With the backing of the Kellogg notes and of 
President Coolidge’s new doctrine, announced 
on January first, that it is the duty of the public 
to suspend adverse criticism of the government 
not only in war time, but whenever there is an 
important controversy on with a foreign gov¬ 
ernment, some of the most able writers of the 
country, have been giving highly illuminating 
expression to the administration standpoint. 

Articles by influential writers in leading pro- 
administration publications were undoubtedly 
among the influences that led Senator Borah to 
say that “the first step towards justice is to stop 
making false and unfair statements about Mex¬ 
ico.” The unfairness of many of these state¬ 
ments is glaring. The author of a series of 
articles on Mexico in an extremely influential 
and conservative weekly says that “Mexicans 
respect only force,” “invariably place person¬ 
ality above principle,” are “almost absolute 
strangers to logic and reason,” “make evasion 
the rule in their dealings” and in relation to 
America are governed by the anti-American 
“Gringo complex.” Another even more influen¬ 
tial writer in the same publication sums up the 
entire experience of this whole strenuous decade 
of reform and efforts at reform in Mexico as 
“experiments conceived in the laboratories of 
ignorance, vapidity, and vicious caprice.” 
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The grave danger that we may first lift the 
embargo or sever diplomatic relations and then, 
as the usual “incidents” arise, pass gradually 
to even more critical and strained relations 
arises mainly from just such “false and unfair 
statements”—especially when they are well- 
written, ceaselessly repeated, and sponsored by 
writers and publications that enjoy public con¬ 
fidence. Add to this menace, first, the view of 
the present administration at Washington that 
this Mexican-American controversy is a conflict 
between two irreconcilable theories of govern¬ 
ment and second, the constant and relentless 
pressure of financial interests, and the full grav¬ 
ity of the danger may be realized. 

The reckless attitude of such financial inter¬ 
ests is well illustrated by the recent demand of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce at 
Shanghai that this country should join in an 
attempt by force of arms “to recover all foreign 
properties which have been destroyed or con¬ 
fiscated.” There is a powerful faction of Amer¬ 
icans in Mexico who habitually employ precisely 
such language—and who would employ it pub¬ 
licly the very moment they thought, as did their 
brothers in Shanghai, that a favorable occasion 
had arrived. They are ready to do anything 
to accelerate the arrival of that moment and the 
danger is that they will seize some opportunity 
while Congress is not in session and the Ameri¬ 
can people is off its guard to put over a “fait 
accompli.” 




























CHAPTER V 


ARBITRATION OR INTERVENTION—THE 
NEW OUTBURST OF ECONOMIC 
IMPERIALISM 

The only peaceable solution of the Mexican 
question is arbitration under international law. 
President Calles assented to arbitration at an 
interview with a group of visiting Americans on 
January 9th, 1927. Within a few days Presi¬ 
dent Coolidge answered that property rights 
cannot be arbitrated, but this repudiation of 
arbitration created such an uproar throughout 
America that the United States Senate passed 
unanimously a resolution that arbitration was 
applicable to the Mexican question—a resolu¬ 
tion by no means wholly negatived by the accom¬ 
panying declaration that the property rights of 
American citizens must be held inviolate. 

At the interview mentioned the present 
writer asked President Calles the following 
question: “Does Mexico recognize the right of 
any foreign government to protect the property 
rights of its citizens in Mexico except on the 
basis of existing treaties or international law?” 
After having the question repeated to him a 
second time, President Calles answered: “The 
only right which exists apart from that recog¬ 
nized by existing treaties and international law 
is the right of force and no community recog¬ 
nizes that. For the defense of interests, whether 
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national or foreign the laws of the country in¬ 
dicate the recourse to be followed and only in 
the case of a negation of justice has a foreign 
government a right to make representations be¬ 
fore ours. I believe this is the procedure the 
world over. Our tribunal and courts are ready 
to hear and decide all cases which are brought 
before them.” 

Now President Coolidge does not claim that 
there is any treaty bearing upon the main dis¬ 
pute with Mexico. And the fact that he relies 
on the Warren-Payne agreement, which was 
signed by representatives of Presidents Harding 
and Obregon but was not ratified as a treaty 
by the United States Senate or the Mexican 
Congress, indicates that President Coolidge has 
no legal case which he could submit to arbitration 
under international law—a point admitted by 
some of those who stand with him in oposing 
arbitration. For example, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger says we must not arbitrate be¬ 
cause we should lose the arbitration, but that 
our “honor,” our prestige, our interest, and pub¬ 
lic morality demand that we use our superior 
power to enforce upon Mexico the State Depart¬ 
ment’s conception of the property rights of Amer¬ 
ican citizens in that country. 

The Mexican Government is willing that the 
Warren-Payne agreement should be given the 
weight of an understanding—but not the weight 
of a treaty, the difference being vital. A treaty 
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is interpreted according to the usage of terms 
in both nations. An agreement is a declaration 
of policy by a nation in language as used in that 
nation and is interpreted by that nation’s courts. 

The Mexican signers of the Warren-Payne 
agreement pointed out at the time (1923) that 
the Mexican courts had decided that retroactive 
and confiscatory legislation was declared uncon¬ 
stitutional and they guaranteed that such de¬ 
cisions would continue. They did not, however, 
give the United States any right to apply the 
criteria of American law and American courts to 
Mexican legislation or to decide what is meant by 
the words, confiscatory and retroactive. 

American courts have notoriously gone far¬ 
ther in promoting property rights against other 
rights and against government than have the 
courts of any other country. The corporation 
lawyers have built up our court decisions as law¬ 
yers or as judges and American corporations 
naturally believe that this law should be ex¬ 
tended for their benefit into other countries— 
either by domestic legislation or by “pressure” 
from Washington. (There is a peculiar contra¬ 
diction here since practices of some of our cor¬ 
porations, condemned but not effectively pre¬ 
vented by our courts, have resulted in huge and 
uncovered losses to foreign stockholders, who 
certainly would not be allowed to interfere in 
the slightest degree with American corporation 
legislation or corporation court decisions on that 
account.) 
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The unwillingness, then, of President Cool- 
idge and the interests behind him to arbitrate 
is based on the certain knowledge that the abso¬ 
lute conceptions of property held by our courts 
do not hold in other nations or in international 
law. President Calles and Mexico regard the 
nation and the law as above property and Calles 
claims that the American complaints against 
Mexican law do not emanate from the people 
of America but from “a small group of Ameri¬ 
can capitalists who base their attempt to put 
themselves above the law” upon the concept of 
“the absolute right of property.” 

And it certainly appears that—with the same 
fervor and the same conviction as inspired Wood- 
row Wilson when he proposed that the United 
States use all its forces to make the world safe 
for democracy—Calvin Coolidge is proposing 
that the United States use all its colossal power 
to make the world safe for capital. “The per¬ 
son and property of a citizen,” he announces, “are 
part of the national domain even when abroad.” 
“We must be prepared,” he says “for armed inter¬ 
vention” in “any portion of the globe where dis¬ 
order and violence threaten the peaceful rights 
of our people.” 

Otherwise “there would be grave danger that 
we should suffer from violent outbreaks, so de¬ 
stroying our rights and compromising our honor 
that war might become inevitable. It is to pro- 
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tect ourselves from such dangers that we main¬ 
tain our national defense.” 

What does this mean? Americans are in 
every corner of the globe advancing their prop¬ 
erty interests. The American Government, ac¬ 
cording to these Coolidge doctrines, stands 
everywhere at their elbow ready to help them 
to advance their interests against the govern¬ 
ments of the countries where they are located— 
in so far as the local laws do not satisfy Ameri¬ 
can judicial conceptions of property rights. 
The American Government is their unpaid at¬ 
torney. They may have proved obnoxious to 
the people or government where they are lo¬ 
cated. But American property must not be 
legislated against (even within the limits of in¬ 
ternational law) and if they or their property 
are damaged through disorder or civil war, 
America is damaged, the “honor” of America 
is involved and “armed intervention” may be 
resorted to—the only alternative considered be¬ 
ing—as President Coolidge carefully points out 
—war. 

The President re-formulates the traditional 
American world policy of “encouraging and as¬ 
sisting other peoples” in the struggle “between 
freedom and despotism.” The struggle for 
freedom, he says, means the protection of the 
rights of private property “under due process 
of law”—a principle which, however just on 
the face of it, is yet the very technical founda¬ 
tion upon which American courts, serving our 
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corporate and business interests, have succeeded 
in putting property above the law—or at least 
above the statute law and the rest of the Con¬ 
stitution. 'Using for this purpose the Civil War 
Amendment to our Constitution to the effect 
that the citizen cannot be deprived of property 
“without due process of law” (an amendment 
strangely distorted from its first purpose, which 
was solely to protect the lives and property of ex¬ 
slaves), our courts have put the legalized business 
practices and other legal structures of previous 
court decisions, that is, the common law, above 
statute law, above the Constitution (except this 
Amendment), and above the Government (ex¬ 
cept the Supreme Court). This is the “law” 
that Mr. Coolidge now asserts America believes to 
be “of universal application” and these are the 
“rights” that ought to belong “to all people 
everywhere.” 

This new interpretation of America’s world- 
mission does not so much as mention democracy 
or self-government—which as a matter of fact, 
are the only ideals for which America has hith- 
terto stood abroad—but proposes instead, to over¬ 
ride democracy and self-government and to estab¬ 
lish the rule of property. 

Under this world-system foreign owners in 
weak and defenseless nations have the advantage 
over native citizens in that the property of the 
foreigner is less subject to the local laws. More¬ 
over citizens of the richest and most powerful 
nations, liker America, not only receive the chief 
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benefit of the system, because they are the most 
numerous among foreign owners, but their gov¬ 
ernments are at once the most capitalistic in 
the extent of the rights they claim for their 
citizens abroad and the most aggressive in en¬ 
forcing these rights. These citizens thus enjoy 
a special privilege greater in its practical eifect 
than that of the citizens of imperial Rome. 

Since few other nations extend to their own 
citizens our definition of property rights and of 
“due process of law” it is neither equity nor jus¬ 
tice to enforce that principle for American citi¬ 
zens abroad. 

President Coolidge says that when aliens in 
any country live “not only under the rights and 
duties imposed by domestic law but also under 
the rights and duties imposed by international 
law, there is nothing unfair, nothing imperial¬ 
istic in this principle.” Certainly not. But 
what Mr. Coolidge proposes in this same speech, 
and in all his pronouncements on this question, 
is not to apply international law or to permit 
arbitration but to enforce throughout the world 
American judges’ concept of absolute property 
and due process of law. As a final argument 
why the Mexican-American trouble is not arbi¬ 
trable the President says that “the principle that 
property is not to be confiscated and the duty 
of our government to protect it are so well es¬ 
tablished that it is doubtful if they should be 
permitted to be questioned.” 

What is really questioned, of course, is 
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whether our government alone should be per¬ 
mitted to decide what is confiscation and what 
are the rights to be protected and whether it 
should protect them acting alone. Mexico of¬ 
fers to submit to international law declared by 
an international tribunal, but is unwilling to 
submit to American property-law declared by 
the President of the United States. 

Again, President Coolidge, in declaring (in 
this same speech) a moral protectorate over all 
countries North of Panama, calmly ignores the 
crucial difference between international law as 
declared by an international authority and the 
extension of the tribunals and laws of the United 
States over foreign peoples. “Towards the Gov¬ 
ernments of countries we have recognized this 
side of the Panama Canal” he says, “we feel a 
moral responsibility that does not attach to other 
nations,” and he accuses opponents of this moral 
protectorate of being inconsistent because they 
would have America “take mandates over far-off 
countries in Asia”—dismissing as irrelevant the 
distinction that these mandates have been allotted 
by a majority of the nations, under internation¬ 
ally determined limitations, and that both in 
theory and in practice the administration of the 
mandates is ultimately subject to international 
bodies. 

Not only does President Coolidge fervently 
preach these doctrines but he denounces all op¬ 
position to them as unpatriotic—in language 
somewhat reminding us of Mussolini or Lenin— 
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going so far in his effort morally to throttle 
newspaper opposition as to draw the following 
rebuke from that ardent Coolidge organ, The 
New York Evening Post: 

“What Mr. Coolidge plainly means is to ex¬ 
press his disapproval of newspapers which do 
not accept and defend the Government’s policy 
toward other nations. He is advocating the 
principle that newspapers ought to support 
whatever moves are made by any administra¬ 
tion in its conduct of our international relations. 

“It is strange that Mr. Coolidge does not see 
that this principle contravenes the very idea of 
a free press. What freedom is there in a ‘Me, 
too,’ attitude? And with the press echoing the 
Government what safeguard would the public 
have, we do not say against an unscrupulous 
foreign policy, but against a doubtful or mis¬ 
taken policy?” 

Professor John Dewey has reminded us that 
this attitude of President Coolidge is essentially 
monarchism and the reverse of Americanism. 

“Who is the American Government, and where 
is that government?” asks the professor. “If I 
know anything about it, it is the people of the 
country. The officials in Washington are the 
servants of the people and not their rulers. If 
they are the rulers rather than the servants, 
then the war for independence was fought in 
vain. 

“It is necessary for us to realize we are the 
ultimate rulers and governors of the United 
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States and that these gentlemen in Washington 
have none of that divine light beating upon them 
that was once supposed to beat upon thrones.” 

Not only our foreign policy but democratic 
government is at stake. “Mexico,” as Herbert 
Croly says in The New Republic, “is a test case.” 
“If the United States finally decides to subor¬ 
dinate the preferences and needs of Mexican 
and Central American peoples to the interests 
of the owners of foreign capital—the domina¬ 
tion of self-centered business and finance in the 
affairs of the United States” will become 
stronger and more unscrupulous than it now is 
and “this aggressive capitalism will subject the 
people of this country to the same treatment to 
which the oil interests and the State Depart¬ 
ment are now subjecting the Mexican Govern¬ 
ment.” 

But there are many elements in this country, 
labor and agricultural and women’s and church 
and educational organizations, for example, that 
do not stand for the new Coolidge doctrines—es¬ 
pecially since these doctrines are not in accord 
with but are in contradiction to the traditional 
policies of the United States. 

The United States was the founder of the Pan- 
American Conferences between the nations of 
the New World. At the conference of 1906 the 
so-called Drago doctrine was endorsed, point¬ 
ing out that there is no financial excuse what¬ 
ever for the intervention of any country in the 
affairs of another for the protection of property 
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rights since “the capitalist who lends his money 
to a foreign state always takes into account the 
probability, greater or less, that the obligations 
contracted will be fulfilled without delay” and 
“all governments thus enjoy different credit ac¬ 
cording to their degree of civilization and cul¬ 
ture and their conduct in business transactions.” 

This doctrine formed the basis of the Con¬ 
vention against armed force for the recovery 
of contract debts, as proposed by the United States 
at the Hague Conference of 1907—a convention in 
which it was decided that armed force was per¬ 
missible only if “the debtor state refuses to reply 
to an offer for arbitration, or after accepting the 
offer prevents any compromise from being agreed 
on, or after the arbitration, fails to submit to the 
award.” 

So, even under that ultra-American, Theodore 
Roosevelt, the principle of arbitration was ap¬ 
plied even to recognized debts—an infinitely 
smaller and less complicated subject than that of 
“property rights and interests.” 

The “Coolidge doctrines” as to American 
policy in backward countries are new, and offer 
a formidable problem to the United States as well 
as to Mexico, Latin-America, China, and other 
more or less backward regions: 

“If these interpretations of America’s rights 
and duties towards its citizens and their prop¬ 
erty abroad and towards the states ‘north of 
Panama’ are accepted by the American people 
and practiced by subsequent Presidents, the 
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United States will have become an imperial 
world power. Obviously, therefore, the ‘Cool¬ 
idge doctrines’ require more than sympathetic 
consideration. They demand critical and search¬ 
ing scrutiny by every citizen concerned about 
the future of his country.”* 

Americans must, indeed, scrutinize these so- 
called “Coolidge doctrines”—for they are infin¬ 
itely more momentous than they would be if 
they were merely the doctrines of one man who 
happens to be President of the United States. 
Behind Mr. Coolidge, from the day he was nom¬ 
inated, has been the “organized business” of the 
United States—not, of course, every business 
man, nor 99 per cent of the business men, but 
every great corporation and every great busi¬ 
ness organization: High Finance, represented 
by such men as Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Dwight W. Morrow of Pier- 
pont Morgan, the President’s confidential adviser; 
Big Business, represented by E. H. Gary, late 
head of the Steel Corporation, and John D. Rocke¬ 
feller, Jr., head of Standard Oil—and practically 
every other leading financier and big business 
man—as well as the manufacturers’ associations, 
chambers of commerce and all the vast structure 
of organized business. 

President Coolidge’s distinction is that, even 
more than any preceding President, he is in 
daily and intimate contact with all these forces; 
he expresses publicly the most explicit confi- 


♦Foreign Policy Association, News Bulletin. 
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dence in them and they have publicly and repeat¬ 
edly testified to the same confidence in him. So 
that it is certain he has taken no important step 
—and especially that he has framed no basic 
policy, such as his foreign policy—without re¬ 
peated, prolonged, and thoroughly organized con¬ 
ferences with all these interests. 

The “Coolidge doctrines,” then, are nothing 
more nor less than the expression of the latest 
program of American Big Business and organ¬ 
ized business generally for the use of the Amer¬ 
ican Government, the money of American tax¬ 
payers, and the lives of American young men in 
the army to advance “the property interests” 
of private capital abroad. (Forsaking as of sec¬ 
ondary importance the argument about protecting 
“American rights” the Administration has even 
been frank enough of late to speak of its duty to 
protect “American interests”—thus relegating to 
a subordinate position the whole problem of find¬ 
ing a suitable legal or moral ground for attacking 
any action of any foreign government that dam¬ 
ages these interests). 

If this “dollar diplomacy” of Business suc¬ 
ceeds in making the American Government the 
attorney, sheriff, and policeman for advancing 
the interests of American capital in every corner 
of the earth, America will not only have the hos¬ 
tility of every other people but there will be 
little left of American institutions at home. Pre¬ 
occupied with supporting our aggressive capi¬ 
talism against every nation of the globe there 
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will not only be little opportunity to put through 
progressive policies against the reactionary in¬ 
terests at home, but reaction, as in time of ac¬ 
tual foreign war, will be in a position to do what 
it pleases with the liberties and political institu¬ 
tions as well as the wealth of this country. 

Why the sudden flaring up of this so-called 
“economic imperialism” just at the present 
moment? Has there been any sudden increase 
of American capital going abroad or any sud¬ 
den resistance anywhere to its inroads? No, we 
must seek another and a deeper motive— 
though certainly the desire for greater profits 
abroad remains and grows increasingly active 
and effective. That additional motive is found 
in this prospect of crushing progressivism and 
of facilitating every form of reaction and profit¬ 
eering at home by directing public attention 
abroad. Especially at moments, like the present, 
when the perennial prosperity issue fails, the 
issues of 100 per cent patriotism and flag-waving 
are banked upon to prevent the effective function- 
, ing of the democratic state. 

This political method has been often tried 
before—in this country and other countries— 
and it has often succeeded, but not always. 
After all, this country has had a century and a 
half of a predominantly democratic, non-capi- 
talistic foreign policy—and, after all, we have 
just been through the experience of the great 
war. It may be doubted whether the American 
people are ready to hand over their government 
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at home and abroad to a capitalist minority. 
And it may be doubted if our President and our 
business interests will be allowed to write our 
Mexican policy or our other foreign policies—as 
long as we still have a Congress of the United 
States. 

The American people, through Congress, 
have the last word on the Mexican question. So 
that, if there is still time—before actual inter¬ 
vention occurs—for America to inform itself, we 
need have no doubt as to the outcome. 

The one hope of the business interests that 
want to make Mexico, like Cuba, an economic and 
political protectorate of the United States is to 
keep the American people in ignorance until some 
President has found a satisfactory pretext to en¬ 
tangle us inextricably in some form of interven¬ 
tion. For the American people are being kept in 
a two-fold ignorance of Mexican affairs—an ig¬ 
norance of Mexican conditions, and especially of 
the remarkable progress being made under the 
new Constitution and the new Government, and 
an ignorance of the implications and the enor¬ 
mity before the eyes of the world of the new im¬ 
perialistic doctrines put forth by our business 
interests and our government. Not Mussolini, 
not Lenin, not the Kaiser nor Napoleon, ever 
put forth a more arrogant or aggressive economic 
doctrine—a fact fully recognized outside of this 
country. In America also there is a very wide 
dissent, but nothing like a full realization of the 
monstrosity of this economic imperialism as it 
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appears to all other peoples—and every nation 
felt itself directly or indirectly menaced by our 
overwhelming economic power, even before the 
recent development of imperialism. 

Some persons carp at the use of the word “im¬ 
perialism” for this dollar diplomacy, since we 
are not contemplating war and do not seek to an¬ 
nex new territory nor to extend our political sov¬ 
ereignty. No, it is not political imperialism, since 
our business interests aim to extend their rights 
and opportunities without extending their liabili¬ 
ties. American capital and American business 
men, increasingly penetrating other countries, 
constantly extend “the national domain” on the 
principle that “the person and property of an 
American citizen are part of the national domain 
even when abroad.” This doctrine gives our 
government a new power and new rights over the 
people and government of the territory penetrated 
—but it gives that people and government no new 
power or rights whatever over the government, 
the capital, or the businessmen of the United 
States. 

This is the vast advantage of economic over 
political imperialism from the standpoint of pri¬ 
vate profit. And this is the reason why actual 
annexation (political imperialism) as in the case 
of the Philippines or Porto Rico, may be less bur¬ 
densome for the subject peoples. 

Since January, 1927, when President Coolidge 
began to make a fuller formulation of the new 
economic imperialism as part of his policy of 
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bringing “pressure” to bear on Mexico, the eyes 
of the entire world have been focused on Mexi- 
can-American relations. The world is watching 
to see how America passes through this “acid 
test.” 

If we intervene or interfere in Mexico the 
world will conclude that America’s foreign poli- 
cise are to be made henceforth by the business 
interests and that the people have either been 
mastered or have voluntarily abdicated. From 
that moment every nation would be on its guard 
against us and ready to combine and use every 
means to prevent further encroachments and the 
further aggrandizement of American capital. 
Already the economic rapprochement of France 
and Germany is largely accounted for, as the 
German Foreign Minister Stresemann, pointed 
out in his Nobel Peace Prize speech, by the desire 
of these European nations “to defend themselves 
from oppression and absorption” by this new 
extra European Power. 

That way madness lies. 
















APPENDIX 


PRESIDENT CALLES ON THE CHURCH 
QUESTION 

The church policy of Obregon and Calles and 
of the Constitution of 1917 is a special subject re¬ 
quiring separate and expert treatment. Readers 
of the present volume will note that the political 
status of the church can have little relation to 
the social-economic and international questions 
with which it deals. Nevertheless the author be¬ 
lieves he has given, in Part I, a fairly complete 
summary of President Calles' policies, with the 
sole exception of the church problem. This sum¬ 
mary should be completed by reproducing here 
the answers of Calles to questions put to him on 
this subject by a group of American interviewers, 
of whom the author was one, on January 9th, 
1927. That was the famous interview at which 
Calles first came out for the arbitration of Mexi- 
can-American difficulties. 

As the purpose of Part I was to give the Calles 
standpoint, we quote, without criticism or com¬ 
ment, from the stenographic report of the inter¬ 
view: 

Question: How far would the withdrawal of 
recognition by the United States frustrate the 
aims of your Government and yrovoke counter 
revolution in Mexico? 

Mr. Calles: Without any doubt that is what 
would happen. The enemies of the Government 
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(which we could at this time classify in three 
groups—the Roman Catholic clergy, some of the 
political elements and some of the reactionary 
forces) would see, in the case of the severing of 
relations with the United States, an opportunity 
to interfere and they would also pretend to see a 
help to their rebel activities against this Govern¬ 
ment. Even now there are fanatical elements 
backed to rebellion by the clergy, in arms within 
the Republic, but the Government is pursuing and 
punishing these rebels. The lamentable part of 
this situation is that those who are driven to re¬ 
bellion are ignorant people and that those who are 
truly responsible always remain hidden in their 
homes. Political refugees in the United States 
are also agitating against the Government, trying 
to find war materials so that they may come here 
and disturb the existing order of the country. I 
can tell you with all sincerity that the Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic finds itself in position to 
dominate whatever disturbances may occur in the 
interior of the Republic. 

Question: Mr. President, in regard to the 
Church situation in which we are all interested, 
we would like to ask whether the present attitude 
of the Mexican Government is anti-religious and 
whether the present attitude of the Mexican Gov¬ 
ernment is weakening the religious faith of the 
people, and whether the people distinguish be¬ 
tween conflict with the Hierarchy and conflict 
with religion? 

Mr. Calles: This Government is not against 
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religion nor against any one religion—for us all 
religions are good. What we have been opposed 
to here is not religion but the high dignitaries 
of the Roman Catholic Church who have not 
wanted to submit themselves to our laws; laws 
which do not in the least affect dogma or beliefs. 
The clergy of the Roman Catholic Church in all 
Latin American countries has constituted itself 
as a power superior to that of the State and has 
always aimed at temporal power. It has not 
limited itself to its mission, it has invaded the 
spheres of politics, it has organized and conducted 
internal wars. In sober truth it has been the 
greatest handicap and incubus of these countries. 
I don’t know whether there are any Catholics 
here at present but these things are the truth. 
This is true also, that the effect of the Catholic 
clergy on the mass of the people has been sinister. 
One of the goals of the clergy has been to keep 
the people in ignorance. They have been the 
principal contributors toward the slavery of the 
people and in this country there has always been 
seen a clergy united with all the exploiters, par¬ 
ticularly the clergy united with the landlord who 
exploited the peon. The clergy have not made the 
most insignificant effort to even try to liberate 
the people from vices. What the Government has 
tried to do is to define the two camps, to limit the 
clergy to its proper sphere of religion and to leave 
the State free to exercise its functions. And to 
this, the clergy opposes itself. Everything else 
that they tell you is not so. 
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Question: Mr. President, the Roman Catholics 
claim that during the past years the Church has 
done a great deal for the welfare of the Mexican 
people, establishing schools, alms-houses, orphan¬ 
ages, hospitals and similar institutions of mercy; 
that this should justify leaving these institutions 
in the hands of the Church. What is the Govern¬ 
ment’s feeling with regard to this? 

Mr. Calles: The answer to this can be given 
with palpable facts, not words. If the Church 
had done the work of education of which it speaks 
our people would not find themselves in the sad 
condition in which they are today. It is not true 
that the Roman Catholic Church has had schools 
to teach the disinherited. What they did estab¬ 
lish were lots of little schools and convents to 
exploit the rich. To these the poor never went. 
There only the daughters of the rich went so that 
the Church could extract from them all the money 
that they could. They went about this with great 
directness and crudity. 

Where are the elementary or primary or rural 
schools of the Catholic Church? I wish they 
would show them to me. Where are their hos¬ 
pitals ? I do not know them. In the large cities, 
in the capitals, there were one or two foundations 
of charity which maintained themselves with 
some funds which were left to them by some rich 
persons, but outside of these hospitals maintained 
with these funds and administered by some 
clergymen, there were no other church institu- 
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tions of this nature. And these places were gen¬ 
erally in a miserable condition because often the 
money that had been left to them was diverted 
into other channels. But their whole social work 
was so small and insignificant that it isn’t worth 
talking about it. You are here in this capital of 
the Republic, the first city of the land. I beg you 
to please go and find out where are the hospitals, 
orphanages, etc., that were maintained by the 
Church. Please try to find them. 

Question: The claim made by the Hierarchy 
that the present conditions as described by the 
President is due to the fact that since 1857 the 
Government has constantly interfered with them 
and made it impossible for them to carry out their 
work. 

Mr. Calles: They never had any social pro¬ 
gram—never. We would like to know what their 
social program was before ’57. The landowners 
enslaved the Indians—and the Church upheld the 
landowner. I don’t know of any social work that 
they have ever done. To gather and to monopo¬ 
lize the wealth of the country, to be owners of the 
largest part of the territory of the Republic, to 
be the owners of large city properties, to engage 
in the exploitation of the peasants, always trying 
to have in their hands the national wealth of 
Mexico so as to have supreme power—that was 
their social program. 

Question: Is not the denial of civil rights to 
priests a denial of religious liberty? 
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Mr. Calles: In matters religious they have 
absolute and complete liberty. I am going to tell 
you the point of conflict so that you can judge 
for yourselves. What started the present con¬ 
flict? An order was issued by the Government 
that every priest in charge of a temple should 
register with the municipality so that we might 
know who was in charge of the temple. How 
much less could this Government ask of them 
when the temples are considered as the property 
of the nation? 

Question: Mr. President, the Church says it is 
willing to give up interest in every way in all its 
properties in order that it may have the right to 
those buildings necessary for the carrying on of 
its religious work. 

Mr. Calles: The Government has not taken 
away the right to carry on religious work. This 
contention of the Church is a sophism. You may 
go all over the city and visit all the temples and 
you will be decidedly convinced that the churches, 
the temples, are open to the people and that they 
have not been debarred from fulfilling their re¬ 
ligious functions. The only thing that happened 
here is that the priests have declared a strike. 

It is unnecessary to summarize the views of 
General Obregon with regard to the enforcement 
of the clauses of the Constitution of 1917 regu¬ 
lating the church and the clergy. As the well- 
informed Associated Press correspondent pointed 
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out upon Obregon’s acceptance of a renomination 
for the Presidency in 1927, namely: “Obregon’s 
demand that the clergy absolutely respect the 
regulations of the Mexican Government is no 
different from the demand of Calles.” 

At the time (January 10, 1928) when he ex¬ 
pelled the Papal Legate, Ernesto Filippi, accused 
of violating one of these regulations—most of 
which date back from the Juarez Reform Laws of 
1869, President Obregon addressed the Mexican 
Hierarchy, in part, as follows: 

I regret very sincerely that certain members of 
the high Catholic clergy have not sensed the trans¬ 
formation which has occurred in the minds of the 
people toward a modern outlook in the course of 
which ineffectively abstract doctrines have day by 
day lost their influence, while effective social pro¬ 
grams have gained strength. To these latter 
the high Catholic clergy has not only denied its 
measure of cooperation but has actually opposed 
their development with systematic obstruction, par¬ 
ticularly in those very features which are essentially 
Christian and the execution of which in no sense 
conflicts with the doctrine which the church in 
theory supports. If there has been any failure of 
harmony it is due chiefly to the divergence between 
the clergy’s theory and practice. 

I therefore call upon you with all the sincerity 
which characterizes the men of the revolution, and 
I exhort you for the good of our people that you 
neither calumniate nor injure the progress of that 
essentially Christian and humanitarian program 
which the Government seeks to develop in our coun¬ 
try. Its oppressed classes have for many long and 
bitter years experienced sundry injustices and have 
missed the spirit of brotherhood and justice which 
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should have prevailed in the directing upper classes, 
who have neglected the noble part of man’s mission 
on earth and instead exerted all their efforts to pile 
up their material fortunes. I assure you with all 
sincerity that not only will you not encounter any 
obstacle in carrying out the tenets of your religion 
in this country, but that you will have the support 
and sympathy of every Mexican. We ask only 
that no systematic and unjustified obstruction be 
raised against the popular desires which have ac¬ 
quired such strength in the minds of the people that 
to deny their existence or to oppose their realization 
would merely reveal the utter ignorance of whoever 
should attempt either. 

In announcing his candidacy in 1927, General 
Obregon employed similar language, naming as 
the headquarters of the enemies of the Mexican 
Government, “Rome and Wall Street.” 

Obregon’s reference to Wall Street needs ex¬ 
planation. While he pledged himself “to facilitate 
investments in Mexico by all honest American 
capital willing to help in developing the country,” 
he warned that he would not countenance invest¬ 
ments by “imperialistic Wall Street capital,” 
which sought “to promote crises and conflicts in 
and with Mexico.” 

General Obregon’s reference to Rome needs no 
elucidation. He refers, of course, to the attacks 
that have proceeded from the Vatican, covering 
not only the church regulations, but the present 
Mexican Government generally. 
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